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Introduces LaSalle 
Companion Car to Cadillac 


Al the Cadillac Spring Salon will be shown the 
latest body styles and types and the newest up- 
holstery and color combinations in the motor car 
world. The Cadillac cars in this brilliant exhibition 
will be representative of the fifty custom-built and 
standard automobiles, in 500 different color combina- 
tions, which constitute the great new Cadillac line. 


Here, too, is the first public showing of the Companion- 
car to Cadillac--the La Salle. 


We cordially invite you to examine these latest prod- 
ucts of the great Cadillac plants 


THE TOWELL CADILLAC COMPANY 


WEST MARKET STREET 
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The Spring Salon 
will be held by 
Towell - Cadillac 
March the Fifth to 
March Twelfth. 


Evenings until 
Ten. 
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THE BATTLE ON McCORD 


HE prospect of another bitter school board elec- 
€ els is inevitable this year, if the three new members 
to be elected in November go before the voters on the 
issue of retaining the present superintendent. That candi- 
dates for the school board cannot avoid this issue is ap- 
parent to anyone who comes in contact with public sen- 
timent. The objection to Superintendent George E. Mc- 
Cord is not so much the fact that he was deposed as head 
of the Springfield (Ohio) schools because of his penchant 
for playing politics, or because of his connection with the 
Klan that brought him here and openly espoused his re- 
tention, but because of four major manifestations of in- 
competency plus personal vindictiveness. On these four 
things alone he has made a complete and successful “flop” 
out of his efforts to run our schools. They are as fol- 
lows :— 


lst:—His scheme for a Junior High school. 


2nd :—The unexplained dismissal of M. E. Hawk, prin- 
cipal of East High. 


3rd :—The economy he thought he saw in abandoning 
Garfield High school. 


4th:—The unwarranted dismissal of George Harding, 
chief attendance officer, and the appointment in his place 
of a McCord man from Springfield. 


There is nothing to be gained by denying the fact that 
our schools are steeped in politics of a particular low 
and petty nature, in which the superintendent has be- 
come a sort of nabob or satrap demanding a kowtowing 
kind of obedience akin to slavish servitude, all of which 
is enforced by a system of espionage and reprisals on all 
who do not become willing tools in a political machine. 


The importance of the issue here involved comes closer 
home than the famous battle for control of Goodyear. 
George E. McCord holds the highest salaried office in the 
gift of the people of Summit county. He is paid $8,500 
a year. This is more money than is drawn by a mem- 
ber of the Court of Appeals, the highest judicial tribunal 
in this district. In addition he is in charge of 38,000 
school children and approximately 1,100 school teachers. 
And he is practically the administrator of an annual bud- 
get of $4,000,000. He does not represent power. He is 
power and authority. It is doubtless true that he has 
educational ideals but he lacks the diplomacy to apply 
them in a practical manner. Politics and machine building 
is his hobby. He took his office in June, 1925 and the 
term of his employment expires in August 1928. He has 
had ample opportunity to demonstrate his capacity and 
ability in the time he has been at the helm. He cannot 
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plead lack of cooperation. Even the three anti-Klan 
members of the board have been willing to go along with 
such parts of his program that were fair and reasonable. 

The culminating Climax in a series of blunders was Mc- 
Cord’s dismissal of George Harding, chief attendance 
officer. The methods employed to bring it about re- 
vealed McCord in the dual role of an economist abolish- 
ing the office, and as a politician filling it with one of his 
own henchmen. For this reason Akron Topics is of the 
opinion that Mr. McCord should have been forthwith 
removed from office. There are seven members of the 
Board of Education. They serve without pay. Mc- 
Cord’s support comes from J. B. Hanan, J. A. Cunning- 
ham, George Beck and J. Grant Hyde. The anti-Klan 
members elected in 1925 were Robert Guinther, Roy L. 
Reifsnider and Walter F. Kirn. What a poll of the 
present board would show on the question of removing 
McCord is not known. Hanan is desirous of bringing 
about a similar situation existing when Carroll Reed was 
selected. That is to allow McCord to face an unpledged 
board after the November election. In other words he 
wants three men elected to give McCord another chance. 
One doubts that the Akron people will support such a 
proposition. If the voters elect one, or two, or three 
members, to replace Hanan, Cunningham and Beck, it 
will be a public mandate to “fire” McCord and as mat- 
ters now stand this will be the issue despite anything 
Hanan may do to stop it. Even the remnants of the once 
potent Klan organization could not be rallied to a fight 
that has no more point or principle in it than keeping 
McCord in a fat salaried office. The collapse of the 
Klan itself has been due entirely to betrayal by its lead- 
ers. Where is the Klan candidate in Summit county who 
stood steadfast in the faith after the rank and file elevated 
him to power and affluence? There is no such animal. 
Where is the satisfaction to any Klansman in paying $10 
or $6 dues and working his head off so that one of the 
political members of his party can draw down almost the 
equivalent of a United States senator’s salary? 

We can at least rejoice with thanks to Almighty God 
that for some time at least religious hatred cannot be 
easily engendered to promote political candidacies. Let 
us pass by all of the things said and printed about Mr. Mc- 
Cord when he came here. Let us forget that he was 
ousted in Springfield, a much smaller city where a great- 
er courage was necessary to bring about such action. Let 
us judge him only on his record here and if in the last 
analysis the method of procedure must be, that we again 
choose representatives to take the schools out of politics, 
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let us go about it in a determined businesslike manner and 
once and for all serve notice on those most concerned 
that Akron wants educators and not politicians in charge 
of her schools. 

In conclusion this periodical warns its readers that 
George McCord is a most resourceful and astute strate- 
gist. The chaos and festering sores he left in Spring- 
field testify to his genius for creating disorder. In 1925 
he needed only one new member on the board to sus- 
tain him. This year he will need three. The wishes of 
the voters will not be lost upon the members who hold 
over. Now is the time to talk of candidates because there 
is no doubt that a fight must be made. 


The Postoffice and Mr: Firestone 


Mr. Harvey S. Firestone essayed a new role in politics 
recently when he journeyed to Washington, had lunch 
with the President, and persuaded Andrew Mellon, sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to hold up work on Akron’s new 
postoffice, the plans for which called for immediate con- 
struction on the East Market street site. The purpose of 
this bold strategy on Mr. Firestone’s part is not quite clear. 
If he has plans for a civic center, as his friends allege, 
he has not offered them. The change to a Broadway site 
which he advocates so the federal building will be grouped 
with the Union depot, court house,and municipal build- 
ing, is rather an empty plea to ic pride. The East 
Market street site is just as much within the zone of a 
civic center as a Broadway site would be. It is just as 
near the proposed new Union Depot, so there can be noth- 
ing in the claim that greater efficiency and service would 
be established by having the postoffice a block or so nearer 
the mail train sheds. 

The plans for the East Market street site were made 
two years ago and until the time when work was actually 
to start no protest had been made. The mass of Akron 
people are not so much concerned in sites as they are in 
obtaining this new government building that is to cost 
over a half million dollars. Mr. Firestone is an inter- 
national figure. His faetory in Akron is known through- 
out the world. He is a very rich man. If he was sin- 
cerely interested in the growth of this city and had its 
best interests at heart he would have laid down a pro- 
gram for future development and contributed a_ sub- 
stantial amount to see it realized. That would be the 
logical way for him to proceed if his ambition is to be- 
come a civic leader here. There is no mystery in the 
power he wielded to upset the post office plans at the 
eleventh hour. He is a heavy contributor to the republi- 
can campaign fund and as a millionaire manufacturer he 
speaks the same language as the millionaire Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. Mellon’s financial relations with Mr. 
Firestone, in manufacturing and banking circles, are more 
profitable to him, than the friendships of all the politicians 
in Christendom. What is a petty postoffice site com- 
pared to profitable financial connection ? 

In Washington Mr. Firestone is regarded in some 
circles as one of the “big three,” Edison, Ford and Fire- 
stone. They see him as a wealthy Akron manufacturer, 
whose heart and purse strings are bursting with over- 
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flowing love tor his native city. His great civic pride 
prompts him to make a small request—a very little mat- 
ter of changing the postoffice site. It is granted. Neither 
Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Mellon, nor any Washington admirer 
could find it in their hearts to suspect Mr. Firestone of 
using them to put over the boldest coup d’etat in local 
politics. It will probably be ammunition wasted to try 
now and propagandize Washington with facts concern- 
ing local selfishness, the eternal struggle of petty souls 
to dictate the home town’s destiny and impose their will 
by riding rough shod over the wishes of a majority. What 
good will it now do to show that Mr. Firestone has aimed 
a blow at all of the rubber industries in the north and east 
ends of the city who he suspects of favoring the East 
Market street site. What good will it do to prove the 
motive of revenge on those who gloated over the expose 
of his $800 a year income tax. What good will it do to 
show that the Chamber of Commerce, the supposed to be 
body doing the will of the rubber magnates, has repudi- 
ated his suggestions. Why go to the trouble to write into 
the indictment of Mr. Firestone’s dictatorial complex, his 
known opposition to the sites fora Y. M. C. A.,a Y. W. 
C. A., the Children’s Hospital and plans for the develop- 
ment of other charity organizations. 


Akron Topics holds no brief for any side in the feuds 
being constantly staged by selfish interest at the expense 
of the city. Mr. Firestone could be a big man in Akron’s 
affairs. For his own information he should know that 
the mere mention of his name in the clubs and drawing 
rooms of Akron calls forth the most heated denunciation 
of his ill-considered schemes for Akron’s good. If Mr. 
Firestone is unpopular in Akron he should know that he 
himself “sold” that unpopularity to the city. Any victory 
he obtains over the will of Akron people by reason of 
his position among the money powers at Washington, is 
but “a triumph to an empty grave.” The good will that 
all men covet of their fellowmen he does not enjoy. And 
yet he could be a real leader and power in Akron. He 
could have the love and esteem and good wishes of the 
people by the mere asking. Let him reorganize the civic 
program and “sell” it to the people. We need his help 
and advice, as we need the cooperation of every man of 
wealth in Akron in order to successfully build up civic 
enterprises to meet our ever increasing needs. Let Mr. 
Firestone announce his program and softly assert his 
leadership by extending his hand so we can take it with- 
out fear, without bias and prejudice, and go along with 
him enthusiastically. In his sober moments when he askes 
himself the question, “I wonder what the people think 
of Harvey Firestone, the multi-millionaire, squabbling 
over a petty postoffice site?’ he will commence to see the 
proper reflexes of his unsound local policy. He can in- 
herit the earth, instead of a measly postoffice corner, and 
when he is ready to do it, Akron Topics will go the limit 
in his behalf. & 
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The Case of Dr. Shira 


The self-respecting citizens of Akron must blush with 
shame when they contemplate the fiasco called an invest- 
igation now being conducted by the health commission. 
Health Director D. D. Shira.is involved in matters that 
should have led to his immediate dismissal from the serv- 
ice, and to the filing of charges against other city of- 
ficials. Dr. J. G. Blower is chairman of the commission. 
Other members are Dr. EX. A. Weeks, Mrs. Percy Ross, 
Miss Malvyna Wachner and a Mr. Morris. 


Dr. Blower states “the health commission is outside the 
law.”” There is where the eminent doctor makes an er- 
ror. Law and justice are for all. Dr. Shira reluctantly 
confessed, at a hearing before the commission where he 
was under cross examination, to conduct unbecoming a 
public official, and to knowledge of public graft on the 
part of a member of the city council. And nothing has 


happened. 


An unbiased and unprejudiced board would have im- 
mediately suspended Dr. Shira and instituted a sweep- 
ing investigation of his statements. A transcript of the 
evidence taken at this hearing is available and may be 
read with profit by the committee on public morals of the 
Ministerial Association, the police and county prosecutor, 
and other officials who take salaries from the taxpayers 
and are under a solemn oath and obligation to uphold 
law and order and prosecute wrongdoing wherever it is 
brought to their knowledge. 


Dr. Frank V. Dunderman, director of communicable 
diseases has been suspended by Dr. Shira because he re- 
vealed the evidence of collusion, that led to the expose 
of scandal in the department. Dr. Dunderman deserves 
credit and not censure for his act. It is a duty and not 
a treason for a public official to reveal irregularities and 
misconduct, whether it be his superior or his subordinate. 
That Dr. Dunderman has revealed the conspiracy among 


«public officials under which the woman of scarlet is a pawn 


that is moved in and out of. the detention home for a 
as one public official put it—‘ So I 


money consideration 
can get enough money out of these favors to see the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight.” The “favors” in the case were 
orders of release signed by Dr. Shira and given to a city 
councilman in person to be presented at the home so he 
could get credit for freeing women under quarantine. 


Dr. Blower may have deluded hinself into the idea that 
his commission is “outside the law” in this matter, but 
his statements in the transcript of evidence, as well as 
those of Mrs. Ross and Mr. Morris indicate that a ma- 
jority of the commission is not without bias and pre- 
judice, in ascertaining the truth and facts concerning one 
of the most important civic bodies in Akron. We want 
to believe that the health commission is acting in good 
faith in this matter, but the conclusion is inescapable that 
the complainants are on trial while the most consummate 
and deliberate violators of the criminal code of Ohio go 
unpunished. 
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NEVER-FAILING 
HOT WATER 


HOT WATER IS CHEAP 


also plentiful for any house- 
hold use when you have a 


PITTSBURG 


Automatic gas water heater. 


All day, All night 
Year after year, 
Never failing hot water. 


Instantaneous gas water heaters 


$70.00 and up. Guaranteed. 


THE H. P. CAHILL PLUMBING co. 


14 CANAL ST. MAIN 195-4114 


- SUPER ELECTRIC 


~~RADIO 
Coc-RAD 


NO BATTERIES 


Connect with your light socket—no chargers 
—no acid—no trouble—no worry—improved 
tone—uniform and greater power (no more 
weak batteries). 

The Zenith “A” and “B” units completely 
rectify and filter the current. 


Cost less than a cent a day to operate. 


Your choice of four distinct models. 


SUPER ZENITH 
No Batteries 
$280 to $395 they do more 


TEMPLE RADIO 


R. N. JOHNSTON 
MILL at HIGH STREET 
MASONIC TEMPLE BLDG. 


They cost more but 
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The Political Line-Up 


Three months or approximately 15 weeks remain for 


the people of Akron to take an interest in municipal | 


politics, or for two years afterward. hold their peace. 
Early in June the time elapses for filing petitions for the 
offices of Mayor, council, municipal judge and clerk of 
municipal court. The judges are elected for four years. 
Practically all the present officials will stand for re-elec- 
tion. Mayor Rybolt will ask for vindication of his ad- 
ministration and seek a fourth term. Members of the 
council are E. L. Marting, Joseph Frisby, V. A. Me- 
Clister, James Sellwood, Clyde Creveling, Pierce A. 
Snyder, Edward Rose, A. E. Sauder, W. C. Criner, J. 
Earl Cox and W. C. Workman. They are elected for 
two years and receive $1,000 a year. Municipal judges 
are Carl C. Hoyt, Gordon Davies and E. E. Zesiger. 
Court clerk Sam J. Cole is up for re-election also. In 
this line-up it is possible that McClister will run for mayor. 
Marting, Ed. Rose and Frisby are not averse to doing the 
same thing. This is the biennial opportunity for the 
people of Akron to change control of their government if 
they so desire. Akron Topics takes this opportunity to 
especially warn its women readers that now is the time 
for them to interest themselves if they, are going to take 
a part in this election. The welfare of Akron demands 
that everything else should be shoved aside for the cause 
of good government. We mean no disrespect to women 
voters but usually they are the last to find out what is 
going on and when they wake up the time for action has 
gone by. Now is the time for all good folks to come to 
the aid of the city. 


Are You on the Sucker List? 


Do you get mail from concerns that promise you easy 
money? Are you asked to buy stock, go into business, 
represent manufacturers on the ground with promises of 
much profit? Are you being solicited to help foreign mis- 
sions by persons unknown to you? Do you get offers of 
better jobs at fabulous salaries?- If you get any mail 
like this you are on the “sucker” list. That is, your name 
has been handed in to some mailing agency with the rec- 
ommendation that you are a “fish,” In other words they 
regard you as easy picking. Sometimes names get on 
this list by accident. It costs only two cents to feel out the 
prospects. 


People with means are usually exploited in this way. 
The literature is often deceptive and very alluring, and 
women especially want to take a chance. Akron Topics 
suggests to any of its readers who may receive such ma- 
terial, that they take the trouble to call up the Akron Bet- 
ter Business Commission, 710 Second National Building, 
where they will obtain correct information about all con- 


‘cerns submitting “easy money” propositions. Commis- 


sioner R. A. Burrell is very obliging and you may save 
yourself much money and embarrassment by calling him. 
The Better Business Commission is supported by practic- 


ally all of the banks, merchants, and professional men. 
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It renders an excellent service for all citizens. Thousands 
of families however do not get its service and are not 
aware of the many swindling schemes being perpetrated 
upon an unsuspecting public. If you are in doubt about 
any investment take it up with the Commission. It has 
nothing to sell, is not in “cahoots” with any financial in- 
stitution, but is supported by reputable citizens for the 
sole purpose of keeping down the “sucker” list. Akron 
Topics endorses its work and has the utmost confidence in 
Commissioner Burrell. See him with safety and save 
your money. 


With What Measure Ye Mete— 


Two terms—12 years—at $7660 a year will net Judge 
Howard C. Spicer $91,920. It is inconceivable that he 
will win a third term, but he will have sufficient to re- 
tire to quiet private practice. As he will be familiar with 
only one branch of law work, one wonders what kind of 


_ treatment he will expect at the hands of his successor, 


when he, as Spicer the attorney, appears in court to try a 
case. 


There may be some virtue in Judge Spicer’s resolution, 
not to leave the punishment of real and alleged enemies to 
the Lord, but in gratifying this laudable ambition, Judge 
Spicer should pause occasionally and peruse that law 
book, wherein is found more wisdom than in Kent and 
Blackstone combined, and especially appropriate in his 
case is the sermon text :—‘‘With what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again.” 


Climbing the Ladder of Gold 


Struggling attorneys, and those who have ceased to 
struggle, may take heart again at this news. In 1903 
Horace H. Rackham and John W. Anderson were 
struggling attorneys in Detroit. Along came Henry Ford. 
Against the advice of banking acquaintances Mr. Ander- 
son went to his relatives and with their help was able to 
raise $5,000, the price of 50 shares of Ford stock at that 
time. Rackham mortgaged some real estate to raise a 
similar amount. In 1908.a 1,900 per cent stock dividend 
was declared giving them 950 shares making their total 
1,000 shares each. 


In 1919 Mr. Rackham sold his stock to Mr. Ford for 
$12,500 a share. It brought him $12,500,000. Mr. An- 
derson used his head a little more and gave 500 shares to 
his wife, retaining 500 for himself. This was prior to 
the sale of the stock in 1919. They also gave 175 shares 
each to the Illinois Bank & Trust Company in an irrevoc- 
able trust keeping 325 shares each. Both sold out to Mr. 
Ford at the same time receiving $12,500 a share. Mrs. 
Anderson did not have to pay tax on her stock as it was 
a gift. The stock held in trust was also not taxable be- 
cause it was a gift. 

Now the government is suing both of these retired 
millionaire attorneys. From Mr. Rackham Uncle Sam 
wants $4,337,000 as additional taxes on the stock he 
sold to Mr. Ford. From Mr. Anderson they seek only 
$1,400,000. Mr. Anderson was wise enough to put most 
of his holdings into gifts exempted from taxation. The 
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moral to all this is that the advance agent of King Midas 
went only to the door of obscure people. On this basis 
he could close his eyes and rap loudly and indiserimi- 
nately on all lawyers’ doors in Akron and find them 
obscure insofar as they stood in danger of being sued by 


the government for one million hack taxes. 


Good Will and Credit 


It is not without significance that the food show should 
follow the auto show. The question of eating is always 
secondary to owning an automobile, or owning an equity 
in one. Some men feel they may as well live up to and 
even beyond their incomes as the tax collector will get it 
in the end. Others never hope to be a Rockefeller or a 
Ford and therefore have not adopted the Ben Franklin 
budget. Many persons of means go to the other extreme 
and never pay club dues until their names are posted, and 
keep the merchantmen waiting way beyond reasonable 
periods before settling petty bills. The reaction in both 
cases is bad. The conclusion to these thoughts is inescap- 
able. We can have the good will and respect of our 
friends only by a prompt discharge of our obligations. 
One has only to sit in on committees handling financial 
matters in our clubs and institutions and hear the remarks 
made of individuals who are always in arrears, to realize 
that one’s credit rating sometimes assumes the propor- 
tions of a scandal, and a man delinquent in a $50 club 
account may lose business worth several thousand dollars, 
through his indifference or carelessness. The square 
shooter is always on top of the mountain and when the 
time comes to pick a man for something worth while, the 
common honesty and decency he has practiced all his life, 
becomes the best recommendation he can furnish his fel- 
low man. 


Although announcing it would present reprints of both 
oil paintings banned from the city hall, Arron Topics last 
month was able to get reproduction on only one painting. 
The other was too dim, and hazy resembling somewhat 
the objections raised to both works of art. 


We apologize to officials at the city hall for inadvertent- 
ly stating that the sewer program would reach $10,000,000, 
including the cost of the sewerage disposal plant. Service 
Director William F. Peters now states that it will cost 
$18,000,000, or exactly what the Sesqui-centennial cost. 
They originally started out by asking for $3,500,000. 
The subsequent action of the state board of health in 
stepping into the breach and “ordering” the city to go 
ahead on a grander scale of sewer development may be 
viewed with suspicion of collusion. If they knew four 
years ago that the program would cost $18,000,000 it 
would have been more honorable to have taken the people 
into their confidence and laid all the cards on the table. 
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FIREPLACE FIXTURES 


IN. HAND WROUGHT 
IRON AND BRASS 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
GIFT ITEMS IN 
BRASS AND IRON 


SHIP MODELS, CANDELABRAS, ETC. 


“Everything for the Fireplace”’ 


The Akron Tile & Fireplace Co. 


50 West Market St. Main 3431 
Akron, Ohio 


HUPMOBILE 
SIX 


However you judge car value---in exterior and in- 
terior refinements—or in the more important attri- 
butes of fine performance and long life, you can 
not close your eyes to the advantages of the new 
Hupmobile six Sedan, Brougham, Coupe or 
Roadster. 


Built to the regular Hupmobile standards, for 
years recognized as above the average, the Hup- 
mobile six would rank as one of the foremost 
quality cars in America. 


But Hupmobile goes 10% beyond-—Hupmobile 
makes its quality of materials and workmanship 
10 percent finer than required. 

While thus adding 10% to manufacturing costs, Hupmobile 
adds not one cent to its price. As a result the Hupmobile is 
recognized far and wide as offering more quality, per dollar 
of purchase price, than any other six on the market. 


See this improved six, drive it and realize its new ease of 
steering and control—and you'll have no other six at any 
price. We will gladly arrange a demonstration. 


ADVANCE MOTORS 
276-84 East Market St. 


POLITICAL NEWS AND THE MONTH'S WASH 


The aggregate circulation of daily papers in the United 
States and Canada is approximately 33,000,000. Comparing 
circulation with population, plus the general education of 
the public in current matters, it is reasonable to assume 
that four out of five read one paper. But the census figures 
on the circulation of all publications do not stop here. All 
weekly papers have a circulation of 53,000,000 while the 
monthly periodicals sent out 92,000,000. Even the man who 
had his head X-rayed and found it solid, can gather from 
these figures that there must be something to the monthly 
publication. 


People born in February this year will develop strange 
complexes. The groundhog saw his shadow, a Fergus Falls 
man drank 85 cups of coffee, a school boy ran up the steps 
of the Woolworth building in nine minutes, and Municipal 
Judge Ernie Zesieger, put on a dramatic impersonation of 
Don Quixote by spanking a professional enemy of the 
Volstead act with a rubber hose. This is Ernie’s last time 
up to bat—as presiding judge in the criminal branch of the 
police court—before the November election and he made 
the most of it—if not the worst of it. 


There is just this objection to the proposal of having an 
oil painting of Judge E. E. Zesieger holding a rubber hose 
in his hand, hung in the City hall—people ten years from 
now wouldn’t know if he was headed-fer the wine cellar, or 
was going out to sprinkle the lawn. 


If C. B. Raymond is ever bothered by “ringing ears” it 
comes from a god cause. Now and then when men gather 
and talk about real fellows to run things the name of Mr. 
Raymond bobs up. He has been suggested for congress. 
Recently he was mentioned at a public meeting for the 
school board and again his name as.a mayoralty candidate 
was discussed with considerable enthusiasm. The point of 
all this is that Mr. Raymond is a man who would never 
seek any office because he needed the salary or got a kick 
out of seeing his name in the papers. He is one of the 
rare types that the office goes aseeking. Let us hope the 
sentiment gets stronger for him so he cannot refuse. He 
would make a typical ideal mayor. 


According to the city smoke inspector only 900 pounds 
of soot fall on the city from every ton of coal burned. 
Figuratively speaking this is a good average. This, however, 
does not prevent the gents furnishing stores from showing 
light hats and top coats for spring. Nor does it prevent 
passengers on trains from remarking when we enter the 
Pullman at the Union Depot, “I never knew Akron was a 
coal mining town.” 


A Miami man has been sent to jail for placing a sign in 
his window reading, “Going Back North Where Men are 
Men and Rents are Reasonable.” This should be a warning 
to those who protest high taxes in Akron. 


After reading the list of salaries paid executives in Akron 
one no longer wonders why it is difficult to get good men 
to run for political office. When a man “gets good” he sets 
his sails to catch one of those $100,000 a year jobs. Whereas 
in politics the best job in Akron is held by George E. McCord, 
Superintendent of Schools, who draws $8,500 a year. 
next best is being a member of the Court of Appeals at 
$8,000 and then mayor of Akron at $7,500. 
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Footwear is always an important item in running for office. 
In the case of most politicians when their shoes wear out 
they are on their feet again. This gives rise to the supersti- 
tion that good luck and success attend the candidate who 
wears M. T. Cutter’s shoes. As one county officer put it, 
“IT know when I wear Cutter shoes I can cut her.” 


There are 450,000 words and phrases in a complete diction- 
ary. Citizen Gus Kasch used all of them on the State Tax 
commission. They didn’t take. We recommend that Gus 
study the life of Carrie Nation. 


A University of Buffalo physician has found red _ blood 
cells in mummies that were 1200 years old. Dr. J. G. Blower 
can wrest the palm awarded to Ernie Zesieger by having 
this noted M. D. come to Akron and conduct an examination. 
Further the deponent sayeth not. 


Lying awake nights waiting for one’s husband certainly 
develops the hearing, declares one of the wives of the film 
comedian whose marital troubles were recently exploited at the 
box office of a local movie. But this is nothing compared 
to the acuteness of politicians who can put their ears to 
the ground and make a unanimous call out of a vigorous 
protest. oN 


Whatever else they took into office with them Sheriff 
Jake Bollinger and Prosecutor Oscar Hunsicker forgot their 
publicity agents. Maybe the portents of this strange calm 
indicate we are sitting on a yolcano. 


The decision of Common Pleas Judge Scott Kenfield 
bringing Clarence Dillon.within the jurisdiction of Ohio 
courts is destined to take its place with the famous Dred 
Scott. decision, albeit they are not related in either cause 
or effect. The comparison ends with calling it the “Dreaded 
Scott Kenfield decision.” The local judge apparently was 
not overawed by the array of brilliant counsel imported to 
Akron to impress the “hick judiciary of a western province.” 
Still as Clarence has been a naughty boy we would have en- 
joyed the spectacle better had he gone before the camera in a 
perpendicular position over Ernie Zesiger’s knee and received 
his “comeuppances” in the Municipal Court’s witch-burning 
chamber of punishments. 


The nice thing about the fight over property values in 
Summit county that has been raging between county and 
state officials, is that it will probably cause property owners 
to take a greater interest in politics. Either that or people 
will quit buying real estate and put their money in some of 
Uncle Sam’s non taxable bonds. But more than this the 
silence and indifference of officials elected to protect the 
people’s interests—aside from our county officers—is most 
significant. This also will adjust itself as financial interests 
already see the menace to their welfare in the high handed 
tactics to collect more taxes. 


Former State Senator Frank Whittemore is being mentioned 
in connection with the republican mayoralty campaign. What 
strategy lies behind this “mouth to ear” announcement re- 
mains to be seen. Senator Whittemore is an able attorney, a 
god organization republican, and believes in harmony if he 
has to fight for it. He is honest, capable and trustworthy 
and knows Akron from A to Z. 
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Con Mulcahy, Pat Moran and Tom McShaffrey continue 
to do the building in Akron while the Grand Order of 
Nighthawks and Imperial Wizards continues to do the 
planning. What could be fairer than that? 


While this is the season for mentioning names of prominent 
citizens for the office of Mayor of Akron let us not forget 
the ladies. In case they aspire to a part in local government 
they have in their midst many women who can give our 
politicians cards and spades as the old saying goes. What 
would you say to nominating Mrs. D. S. Bowman or Mrs. 
Stadelman? Answering our own question we would say, 
okey, let’s go. 

If talking movies become a success there is hope that the 
rising generation will make some improvement on the cauli- 
flowers of rhetoric used by Akron office seekers. 


Jim Sellwood popular north-end politician has been flirting 
around for public office and now has it. He has crossed 
the Rubicon and the Styx is before him. If he sees nothing 
in being a councilman except collecting the paltry $1,000 a 
year he is through before he starts. He can be a cipher or 
a figure, but if he is one more “yes” man in the body the 
0’s have him. 


There is to be a national balloon race here on May 29th. 
On June 9th a lot of other balloons will go up to herald 
the primary campaign. There is very little difference between 
the two races. All the balloons will come down when they 
let the gas out of them. 


Have you heard the new butcher song? 

“Butcher money on Ike Meyers.” 

Dean Fred Ayer has been making speeches around Akron 
indicating he has some pretty well grounded ideas of men 
and affairs. We don’t know whether he is a Democrat or 
a Baptist but we like his motions and gestures and suggest 
that he be called out to run for mayor. Now we don’t 
mean that many are called and few are chosen but there 
is something to this Dean Ayer. He is a philosopher and 
has good common sense and in addition his photograph 
resembles somebody of importance. He’d be the kind of 
candidate that nobody would have to shove across. He 
would go over on his own momentum. In our office he has 
four votes for mayor right now. 


Wonder what Ernie Zesiger would have done with the 
case of Bud Fisher whose wife accused him of beating her? 
Bud gets $250,000 a year for drawing the humorous strip 
called Mutt and Jeff. The wife says she doesn’t see how 
the people could be so crazy to pay that much for such stuff. 


Charles Wilcox had a good chance to get the council mem- 
bership until “Doc” McClister came out for him. Whatever 
is left of the organization at the city hall it has not yet 
surrendered its reason to the point of awarding honors to the 
“McClister for Mayor” gang. 

The reported split between Congressman Martin L. Davey 
and David Ladd Rockwell in Kent is hailed with great 
Republican glee. Rockwell takes his stock out of the Davey 
Co. and Davey moves out of Rockwell’s building. There is 
talk of investigating Kent college where Rockwell is a 
director. At this distance it looks as though Congressman 
Davey was using his head. If he is going to run for governor, 
and he will be foolish if he doesn’t, then his split with 
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HUPMOBILE 
EIGHT 


Hupmobile has proved the prestige of eight 
power and performance. 

Hupmobile has proved that an eight reaches the 
very apex of smoothness and ease. 


Hupmobile has proved that an eight can be eco- 
nomical, by building an eight that gives generous 
gas mileage. 

Hupmobile Eight owners, thousands of them, will 
testify that an eight can be as simple and as free 
from repair complications as a six and even a four. 
Finally, Hupmobile has proved that an eight can 
be produced in volume and priced as reasonably 
iN proportion as a six. 

In other words, on the score of value alone, Hup- 
mobile—-as an eight—-has proved its superiority 
conclusively. 

In appearance and in luxurious appointments 
Hupmobile Eight is unsurpassed. Hupmobile eight 
owners are proud of it. Let us arrange to dem- 
onstrate one to you. 


ADVANCE MOTORS 
276-84 East Market St. 


11 E. Buchtel 


The complete line of Steel Office Equipment 


DESKS — SAFES— FILING CABINETS 
SHELVING 


The Commercial Office Furniture Co. 


SCHROY’S 


Main 6845 


A Political Fairy Story 


By HANS CHRISTIAN DON QUIXOTE 


Time—Saturday night Feb. 12, 1927. B. N. (Bath Nite) 
Place—Pythian Temple, Akron. 
Event—Dinner to honor Lincoln and other republicans. 


Scene I Act 1 

Enter Councilman Joe Frisby (he could go far as Joseph 
Cannon Frisby) “I’m for Rybolt for another term but where 
ean I check my boom.” 

Ollie Haag: Leave it with me at the door, Joe. 

Enter Councilman E. L. Marting: “I’m for Rybolt but 
where can I check my boom?” 

Ollie Haag: Leave it with me E. L. You go in here with- 
out knocking and come out the same way. 

Enter Councilman V. A. McClister#» (Whispering) 
for Rybolt but I got my own boom with me.” 

Ollie Haag: Leave it with me “Doc”. Weapons, robes, 
firey crosses, and booms must be left optside. 

Enter Ed Rose: “I’m for Rybolt but where will I leave my 
ewn boom?” 

Ollie Haag: Put it in that box over there Ed. 

Enter Joe O'Neil: "Lo Ollie. How’s business? 

Ollie: Very booming, Joe. In fact all I got here are 


booms for mayor. 
O’Neil: I put mine away four years ago until this Klan 


idea dies out. 


Tl 


Scene II Act i 

Showing 250 sterling, stalwart, rockribbed, iron bound, 
blown in the bottle, Lincoln republicans, milling around the 
handshaking table. 

Joe Frisby: (Upon being hailed with great eclat by the 
assembled multitude and recognized as Lincoln in person by a 
Slovakian street cleaner) declares his political wisdom, to wit, 
“No I don’t know anything new boys. Tom Clark, of course, 
is going to run against Sam Cole for police court clerk. 
Zesiger could be elected mayor if he would spank the right 


people. There is nothing in the report that Bill Peters, 
Lloyd Carter or M. P. Tucker have been picked to succeed 
Rybolt. 
- Enoch Jones: They tell me Ed Rose is going to bolt the 
ticket. 


Frisby: Yeah, they want him to run on a platform against 
the Oligarchy and Hierarchy. 

Jones: They want to lay off that bootlegging stuff. 

Frisby: You're like Rose. He couldn’t pronounce the 
names and didn’t know what they meant. You fellows let us 
do the thinking. We make the issues. Jim Cox fought the 
oligarchy and hierarchy when he ran against Harding. It 
means the world court and the league of nations. 

They were just trying to get Ed Rose out on a limb. 

Jonathan Taylor: (Whispering in Joe’s ear) Soft pedal 
Joe. Oligarchy means the governing class and hierarchy the 
ruling class. Get it. Those who govern, like the officers in 
the city hall—and those who rule like Harvey Firestone, 
Henry Ford and Bailiff McClister. 

Frisby: Its too deep for me. Give me a platform like a full 
dinner pail, economy and efficiency, better traffic etc. The 
people who elect mayors here wouldn’t know a _ hierarchy 
from a balloon tire. Let ’em give me a platform to stand on 
and I'll run, but count me out on this tight rope walking 
stunt. 

Same as Scene L.. 

Business of making exit from dining hall. 

E. L. Marting: I’m for Rybolt, Ollie, give me back my 
boom. 

V. A. McClister: 
my own boom. 


I’m still (very still) for Rybolt; slip me 
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Joe Frisby: Me too. I’m for Rybolt, but gimme that 
boom of mine. If they decide to run somebody who can run 
then I'll be ready. 


Ed Rose: Let me have my own boom. I can’t see this 
stuff of putting in one heater plant to keep everybody warm. 
When I quit operating under my own steam, I'll be with an 
organization that doesn’t play politics. 

Jim Corey: Well, Ollie, they were all unanimous tonight. 

Ollie: Yes, I notice they were as unanimous as Harvey 
Firestone is for the new postoffice and the children’s hospital 
The trouble with our gang is we need a Major Armstrong for 
the outside guard and a Major Headstrong for the inside 


guard. 
Enoch Jones: (Saying goodnite to Hez Russel) Lincoln 
was certainly a great man. 


Hez Russel: Yes, but I think Bill Peters has got it on 
him. 
Caterer: (Talking over phone to Salvation Army head- 


quarters) I am sorry but this was a political banquet and 
there was nothing left over for the hungry men who come 
to you for something to eat. 


This Is Not Funny 


The average Akron business man having put his car away 
for the winter to use the 10-cent bus passes his days about 
as follows: 

He gets up 15 minutes late, gulps down an egg and 
scrambles for the 8:20 six wheeler and misses it. He takes 
the 8:40. On the way down he argues with the bank clerks 
and merchants on such subjects as Coolidge, Daugherty, Will 
Rogers, Charlie Chaplin, Dillon-Read -and Goodyear and 
maybe the tax appraisal, the new O’Neil building, etc. 


Arriving at the office at 9:02 he dictates until noon as fol- 
lows: “We have received your valuable order and the goods 
will be shipped immediately”, and, “We would appreciate a 
little payment on your account which is long past due.” 


Out at noon to the City Club, luncheon club or Smith’s 
basement. Forgets he is to diet and eats sweetbreads, peas, 
boiled potatoes, pie and coffee. He gets in the conversation 
and tackles the government. And from his table floats these 
scraps: “Sure Rybolt will get it—nobody else wants it—he 
needs the $7,500—Ford don’t know how rich he is—Rockefeller 
told Will Rogers if all his money was put in silver dollars 
the public hall in Cleveland wouldn’t hold it—They’re getting 
the tax rate so high here it»really pays to live in New York— 
all our executives are going there—there is no incentive to 
stay here—they take it away from you as fast as you make 
it—Frank Seiberling may show that N. Y. crowd up. yet—with 
all their money their lawyers are sure pulling a lot of boners 
—Kenfield deserves credit—a millionaire don’t look any bigger 
to him than Ed Boylan looks to a first year attorney—Mc- 
Cord is through—the dodoes who brought, him here are sure 
a lot of pikers if they think Akron is going to stand for some- 
thing a jerkwater town like Springfield threw away—Sure it 
all comes out—Goodyear lost its head when they sold the 
A. C. & Y. stock—The birds that bought it got a gold mine 
and they didn’t look at a blue print to buy it—Sure Zesiger 
is foolish like a Fox—He knows it wont be long before no 
man can be elected to any office unless he is able to do the 
Black Bottom dance and the double handspring—I ordered 
some real beer the other day but they wouldn’t trust me— 
They’re gonna increase the pay of judges and add one more 
to the municipal court—Yeah, going on the bench or into 
vaudeville is about the same think now—Bad mess in the 
board of health and everybody afraid to clean it up—Yep, the 
Whitewash club was never organized but everybody’s in it— 
Lay off the bootleggers or you'll have to contribute to the 
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next campaign—Politics is hell—lf they don’t get you one 
way they do another—Well so long fellows, see you at the 
rhum game tomorrow. 


Back to the office at 1:45. More letters with thanks for 
orders and warnings to delinquent debtors. Out at 4:30 for 
the 4:45 bus. Mingles withthe Firestone gang. Scraps of 
talks mixed with the smoke of the exhaust. “Harvey's gone 
to Florida—He don’t say much about the Goodyear fight— 
Doesn't know why he participates in local affairs—Almost too 
late to stop East Exchange viaduct—and too late to change 
postoffice site—He means well—His plan for one heater plant 
for all institutions has been started by the N. O. P.—Jake 
Pfeiffer’s coming back next month—Jake’ll have to take back 
page with his report on European affairs until the Goodyear 
case is all settled—Here’s my stop boys. 


Forgets about diet again and eats steak and mashed potatoes 
with trimmings. Off to movie. Bored to death. Arrives 
home and digs out flask from behind “Mark Twain’s Complete 
Works”. Pours himself a nightcap and so to bed. And each 
year the nation, state and city passes 20,000 more laws to 
regulate his daily life, and keep his automobile out of the way 
of paid traffic. 


Praise for Dr. Davidson 


Dr. Harry S. Davidson, one of Akron’s delegation in the 
Ohio Assembly, fought a lone hand battle for the amendment 
to the corporation bill containing the clause on usury. He 
should have had more encouragement. He sought to save 
corporations and especially stockholders from financial “milk- 
ers.” He wanted to incorporate in the law a fixed rate of in- 
terest to charge for money loaned to chartered concerns in 
Ohio. In times of stress, when corporations need money, 
financial agencies usually take full advantage of them. In 
some cases stock companies have been refinanced and those 
furnishing the money have taken as high as 30 per cent. Dr. 
Davidson wanted to bring this practice within the usury 
clause. Akron Topics commends him for his efforts because 
he is on the job and deserves commendation. It is hoped that 
when he tries again he will have better support from his home 
town. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
Rockwell is illustrated by the story of the colored man who 
went to war and wouldn't join the cavalry. Pressed for an 
explanation he replied, “Wen dey sounds dat retreat I don’t 
want to be bothered with no hoss.” Davey has been in 
politics long enough to know that if there is anything the 
people view with distrust it is the candidate surrounded 
with lame ducks: 


Congratulations to the Beacon Journal. It has started work 
on a fine new building on West Market street. The estimated 
cost is $1,000,000. We blush to say it but Akron Topics 
announced this new enterprise in its January issue. We 
also hope that our announcement for a public auditorium 
is realized before the year is out. 


If McClister will take the money he has put aside to run 
for mayor and buy himself a nice Cadillac, Lincoln or 
Pierce-Arrow car he will be money ahead. None of the 
political wiseacres figure him in the running. His record 
on the city council hardly entitles him to be returned to 
that body. But the best observation on his chances was 
heard the other day when a Main street sage borrowing 
the language of one of McCord’s imported school teachers 
said, “The people ain’t strong for no chiropractor for mayor.” 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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W.S.W. MC KEAN 
ane Herbericz,, 
Hall-Harter Co. 


‘Good People to Deal With” 


MAIN & EXCHANGE STS. 
MAIN 6600 


WE PIX €M UP 
Keep This in Mind— 


Winter driving is a bit risky. 
If you are so unlucky as to slide into some- 
thing—just remember that “‘we fix ’em up.” 


Bent wheels, axles, fenders, bodies or car 
frames straightened. Glass in windshields 
or windows replaced. 


Our completely equipped shop with plenty 
of experienced men quickly available in- 
sures quick, satisfactory workmanship. 


“APPEARANCE DOES COUNT” 
Whether you're Driving—Selling—or Trading 


The Akron-Selle Company 


“40 YEARS IN BUSINESS” 
South High and Chestnut Sts. Main 366 
One Block East of Main—Two Blocks South of Exchange 
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AKRON NEEDS A NEW AUDITORIUM 


As the Fruit Tells the Name of the Tree ’ 


If there is a city anywhere with a greater future than 
Akron we do not know where that city is. Wherever we 
go throughout the country we hear on, all sides the pleasing 
flattery that we hail from the greatest “come-on” town in the 
country. Then it is that the blood flows hot from our hearts, 
we radiate our latent civic pride, we can think of more vir- 
tues possessed by the city than we ever dreamed of and 
unconsciously do we become refulgent with delightful optim- 
ism over the prospects of our municipal supremacy. Who has 
not ascended to the very peak of this great thrill in eulogizing 
Akron to curious friends in Denver, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York and other cities? We can point to our industries 
dominating world markets, we can cit@ Babson and _ his 
shrewdly calculated prediction of our marvelous growth, 
whether we will or not we are in the great maelstrom of land 
and air transportation, the center, the hub, the apex of a 
millenium that is revolutionizing the entire world. The 
brainiest men in these modern times cross our threshold to 
see how we do things. We have representatives at the seat of 
every government in every state, and virtually at every court 
in foreign countries, “selling’ Akron and its products to 
the markets of the world. 


In a comparatively few years we have gathered such a 
momentum that our ship of state, even with the excess weight 
of non-believing barnacles, has passed the farthest point of 
our wildest dreams. The judgment o* heretofore reputable 
men who fixed a definite saturation point in our progress and 
development has long since been repudiated and discredited. 

One may as well take the bare hand and try to push back 
the tides of the ocean as to stop the progress and prosperity 
of the city of Akron. The merchandising waters of the city 
have overflowed the dam and are rushing to the levels on 
south Main street and East Market and West Market streets 
and other thoroughfares where dry rot threatened decay. 
The map of Akron is being remade. The wails of calamity 
howlers are like the cries of coyotes snarling round the fires 
of intrepid pioneers. We will spend upwards of thirty mil- 
lions of dollars to put our house in order this year. But we 
have only scratched the service. 


The situation as Akron Topics sees it is simply this. We 
have attained an international reputation. Four out of five 
have heard of Akron and the fifth is not in total ignorance. 
It is probably the easiest thing in the world to “sell” any 
gathering of people the idea of holding a convention in Akron. 
There is a lure about the city, its romance in rubber, its 
success and growth that is irresistible. But what happens 
when the conventions come? We will entertain mearly a 
dozen this year. The Grand Commandery of Ohio will bring 
10,000 plumed knights to Akron. They are keen business and 
professional men. Frankly and confidentially are we going to 
be proud of what they see here? Are we living up to our 
reputation and to our civic pride? Do we have a place where 
1,000 people can sit down comfortably to dinner? Have wea 
hall where more than 3,000 folks can congregate? Are we 
going to continue to take out friends to Cleveland to show 
them something? Is it not time that’ we gave some thought 
to an Akron Auditorium? 


In this connection it might interest some of our readers to 
know what good folks say of us. Representatives of the 
Chicago Opera Company came to Akron to congratulate Earle 
Poling on his success in securing fifty people to underwrite 
the concerts for $50,000 to be given at the Keith-Albee theater 
the latter part of this month. “Akron is a wonderful city,” 
declared one of these representatives... “Your spirit amazes. 
us and we will reciprocate with a fine concert in the Keith 
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theater where we have plenty of stage space and the people 
can come in full dress and enjoy the evening. It is not as large 
as the usual concert hall but it will do. People with your civic 
pride and spirit should have a’ public auditorium. San An- 
tonio has just completed one for $2,000,000 that is the wonder 
of the south. People go there to see the Alamo and this 
auditorium. Comparatively new auditoriums have been built 
at Tulsa, Okla., Joplin, Mo., Chattanooga, Tenn., Birming- 
ham, Ala.. Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Texas and Houston, 
Texas. Akron is better known and wealthier than any of 
these towns. Yet you have no place where more than 2300 
people can sit down in comfort. You should have an audi- 
torium that will seat from 4,000 to 6,000 people. Most of 
these auditoriums in the south and west are put up by the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. I do not know if they are strong 
enough to undertake anything like that here but if they are not the 
community itself should undertake it. You need it more than you 
need anything else. The artists talk about these things when they 
are on tour. They have talked about Akron and its short 
coming in this regard. Understand me it is not criticism in 
the sense of reflecting on your people, but observations on 
your needs and opportunities, and how much you will improve 
in every way by having a public auditorium in which you 
gather in larger numbers, have greater pageants, and provide 
a proper place for the greatest artists now on the speaking 
stage. You are too famous and well known to go at this 
matter in a half hearted way. The best only should be adopt- 
ed and if you build anything that is second to San Antonio or 
any of these smaller towns I have mentioned you will disap- 
point, not only the artists who always remember their wond- 
erful receptions in Akron, but your outside friends everywhere 
who know you are capable of doing things in a big and 
glorious way. In your new auditorium you can present any- 
thing that is now presented on any stage in the country. 
And if it is at all possible the Chicago Opera Co. would like to 
give the first performance in this auditorium.” 


There are those who will say we must go slow, we need 
other things, we are spending too much money, we can get 
along on what we got, we must support the community fund, 
the hospitals, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., and we 
have a municipal debt to reduce and so on and so forth. The 
people who can advance reasons why a thing should not be 
done are always in the majority. What Akron needs is a few 
more of those who are able to point the way to do things. 
When we sit down and say “it can’t be done” we admit only 
that we are in arut. There is now no longer any justification 
to oppose a new enterprise because it may affect an existing 
enterprise. In communities where business is limited banks 
may be taking a chance in financing a new project. In com- 
munities where the prosperity of the country is most reflected 
there is nothing that may not be achieved if it be within the 
bounds of reason. 


The gods have been good to us. Let us now be good to our- 
selves. We sneak from our homes to the movies and back 
again. We occasionally go to Cleveland or New York, to 
Florida or California to break the monotony of what we call 
the “grind.” It has been many a long day since we as a 
community launched a great enterprise for the good of the 
city. Isn’t it-about time we started something? Akron Topics 
believes the time is ripe for the great drive. It believes it 
will carry everything before it. If every man, woman and 
child in the city gave $10 toward a public auditorium there 
would be available approximately $2,225,000. 

Anticipating that this story may fall under the scrutiny of 
some of our financial wizards, who will immediately pick it to 
pieces as an unsound idea of some dreamer it is necessary to 
go a little further. -A banker regards everything as a white 
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elephant unless it produces a profit or pays interest and 
dividends. These are details that can be easily handled 
through organization, but if it was paid for in full through 
public contributions, why should it pay a profit? Why should 
it pay anything except the expenses of its upkeep? Our tax- 
ation program is mostly on a “take” basis now. Is it not 
time that we put a little “give” in it? 


Brief Outline of Plan 


If the matter is gone into at all Akron cannot afford to 
enter upon this enterprise on any two by four basis. It must 
be centrally located and of sufficient size and accommodation 
to take care of large audiences. It could house the Chamber 
of Commerce and the noon luncheon clubs and possibly the 
Y. M. C. A. It could be the center of athletic activities. A 
part may be given over to women’s clubs. It would solve the 
problem of Akron concerts. It would provide for permanent 
downtown industrial exhibit. It would be a place where 
more than 400 people could sit down to a banquet. The base- 
ment could be utilized as a public garage. It would furnish a 
grand ball room for all classes of people where 2,000 couple 
could dance in comfort. The automobile, radio and food 
shows would have a wonderful place for their exhibits. The 
convention problem would be solved. And so one could 
enumerate countless other things that the auditorium would 
handle. Are we going to deprive ourselves of this necessary 
civic undertaking? Let us do something worthy and big 
for the best little old town in these United States. 


POLITICAL NEWS 


(Continued from Page 11) 

To date no one has satisfactorily explained the alleged 
economy in doing away with the services of Dr. M. C. Tuhol- 
ske in the public schools. It could not have been his personal 
sacrifice in administering to the children for the paltry fee of 
$1,000 per annum. 


Washington officials deny the canard in circulation around 
the City club, which is to the effect that when he had luncheon 
with Coolidge, the President promised Harvey Firestone to 
move the U. S. Capitol to Schwartz’s Corners. 


A Chippewa Falls man who has been blind for 40 years has 
regained his sight. When Harvey Firestone is able to see 
again Akron will regain her postoffice site. 


Charles E. Hughes, former governor of New York, former 
justice of the Supreme Court, former candidate for president, 
former secretary of state, and now of counsel for Dillon & 
Read in the Goodyear control fight is Akron’s guest this 
month. Akron will welcome and honor the distinguished visi- 
tor. Carl Sheppard, his former ‘secretary, is chairman of the 
reception committee. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Men’s and Women’s Department 


Baths — Massage — Medical Gymnastics — Electro 
Therapeutics including Quartz Lamps—Sun-light. 


Keep Fit Build Up Reduce 
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Scattered Precincts 
By FRED AYER 


I am now moved by the recentness of Christmas giving 
to write the second chapter of the Yuletide’s Best Seller 
“The Noble Art of Self-Defense 
Against Salesmen.” Chapter 
one covered more.or less terri- 
tory in the realm of the stick- 
your-foot-in-the-door salesman, 
chapter two will be headed “The 
Silent Salesman.” That sounds 
intriguing at the start for most 
of us expect about as much 
silence in a salesman as we do 
in the engine of a second-hand 

refer, however, 
who reduces his 


writing and 


automobile. [ 
to the seller 
burnt thoughts to 
delivers them to you via Uncle 


Sam’s P. ©. department. 
FRED AYER * * * 
As my grandfather used to 


tell me, my mind “scatters,” and when I am writing an article 
something entirely foreign is always intruding. This time, I 
am going to put down the intrusions just as they occur. 

On every hand I hear that there is a great change coming 
in dance music. Then it must be going to get better, be- 
cause— 

x * x 

Somewhere away back in the pre-woman’s-suffrage ages, 
some court ruled to.the effect that if a publisher continued 
to send you a publication after your subscription expired, and 
if you continued to accept it from the post office, you could 
be held, legally, for the price of the subscription. It has been 
assumed, therefore, by mail sellers that the same would hold 
in the case of merchandise sent by mail. As a consequence, 
one is forever getting packages of all sorts of things, neckties, 
caps, socks, handbags, and, most of all, Christmas cards, with 
the direction that he is to remit or send them back. 

Of course, I know nothing about the law, but I am inclined 
to believe that it would not hold.. If it does, why couldn't a 
man drive an automobile into your garage while you were at 
work and then require you to pay for it or drive it back to 
the dealer? Of course, that is only the common sense way of 
looking at it which is probably conclusive proof that my 
opinion isn’t legal. 

* * cad 

Heard a jazz orchestra the other night that I am sure had 
rehearsed together very little. Two of the instruments were in 
harmony and a third was playing a tune. 

i 

One estimable lady of my acquaintance received fifteen 
packages of Christmas cards to retain or pay for. Is it right 
to allow the seller to put the prospective buyer to trouble 
and inconvenience without his consent? I do not think it is. 
But they do, therefore, what are we going to do about it? 
Well, that is just the purpose of my book and that very pur- 
pose is going to make it one of the six best smellers in the 
garbage reduction plant. 

Here is the remedy which has been tested and found to 
work. Keep the merchandise for one year. You will receive 
a bill. File it carefully in the waste basket. You will receive 
repeated and sundry other bills. Do unto them as you would 
unto the son-of-a-gun that sent you the goods. In due time 
you will receive a letter saying that unless a remittance is 
received within a certain, stated time, the bill will be placed in 
the hands of such-and-such attorneys for collection. Don’t 
Such-and-such aren’t much lawyers anyway. * * * 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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THE AKRON PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By ROBERT GUINTHER, member of the Akron School Board 


The Public School System as a Business Institution 
Citizens say frequently of the Public School System that 
its last consideration should be the dollar and its first con- 
sideration should be the child. The statement is, of course, 
ethically sound, but so long as 
the school system is to be pub- 
licly supported by public tax 
money, the ethical ideal must 
give way to business practi- 
cality. The City of Akron can 
have just such type of public 
school education as it chooses to 
pay for—no.more. The child 
can receive no greater consider- 
ation than is permitted by the 
dollars made available through 
the taxing of the property of 
citizens. No other source of in- 
: come exists,—except as to items 
—Goddard = which are small in bulk as com- 
ROBERT GUINTHER pared to the dollars secured 
from taxation. If those in charge of the expenditure of pub- 
lic school tax money fail in their efforts to secure the best 
possible return for the money expended, then the burden and 
responsibility lies with them. IH, however, the expenditure of 
tax money is made with as good an exercise of judgment as 
can be expected of ordinary men, and, nevertheless, educa- 
tional results are not what citizens desire, then some measure 
of responsibility must rest with the citizens of the City who 
determine the measure of tax revenue to be made avail- 
able for public school service. That the citizens may know 
something of the ultimate place to which their school tax 
dollars go, I shall attempt to picture the public schools as a 
business institution. 


The “plant” of the school as a business institution includes 
thirty-eight school buildings—one now in course of construc- 
tion. Unlike an industrial plant, these buildings are not con- 
solidated in a group, but are scattered at distances from each 
other and in all parts of the city. The “raw material” for the 
school “plant” cannot well be shipped to one central point 
where it may be worked into a finished product. Instead it 
becomes necessary to take the buildings of the plant to the 
areas in which the “raw material” is found, so that the diffi- 
culty of transportation may be reduced as greatly as possible. 
The rivers, ravines, ridges and hills which divide Akron into 
physically separated areas are further compelling forces which 
require the taking of the buildings to the source of the “raw 
material” instead of transporting the “raw material” to the cen- 
tral plant. The single High School building which served this 
city until 1910 remains as a Central High School, but geograph- 
ically available High Schools have been built in the four direc- 
tions, North, East, South and West, so that today six High 
School buildings are made available to reduce the transporta- 
tion and congestion difficulties otherwise certain to arise. 
Thirty-two grade school buildings are scattered in all parts of 
the city, and, except in most rare cases, no grade school child is 
compelled to walk more than a mile to the building to which he 
or she is assigned. Fifteen of these are entirely new since 1910, 
and fourteen other buildings existing before 1910 have been 
doubled or more in capacity by additions to the existing struc- 
tures. New and additional buildings seem constantly to be re- 
quired, for automotive transportation has made outlying, 
fringe, districts habitable, and the rapidly increasing popula- 
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tion in those areas demands that school service be brought to 
the area. 


Some wonder arises, perhaps, as to when the need for 
new buildings will abate. Probably soon. The population 
curve of Akron swung rapidly upward beginning with 1910. 
Tales of wealth brought thousands of single men and women 
into this city from all corners of the country. They were the 
new youth,—strangers to old Akron. Most of them remain. 
Most of them have married. The almost inevitable conse- 
quences of matrimony are now making their way through our 
grades and High Schools. The increase in school population 
since 1920 has far exceeded the increase in adult population. 
If it be said that there is no increase in adult population in 
Akron, it still is to be expected that the school population will 
increase, for the upward swing of school population must,— 
biologically—occur approximately a decade after the upward 
swing of adult population—not be coincident with it—notably 
so where the increase in adult population consisted so largely 
in single men and women, That this is true is evidenced by 
the fact that the school population in January of 1927 was 
38,177, and in 1922 was 29,767,—an increase since 1922 of more 
than 28%. If the populationof the City at large had increased 
by the same ratio we should now have more than 256,000 peo- 
ple living within our corporate limits. I question whether any, 
—even the most cheerful ofs¢he optimists—will assert that 
such increase in adult population has been realized. 


The curve of school population will, I believe, continue to 
swing upward for at least a half dozen more years. Then, be- 
cause the curve of adult population change from 1920 to 
1927 was almost flat—if not downward—the curve of school 
population will begin to conform. Until that time—necessity 
will require addition of buildings to the school plant, that it 
may accommodate the “raw material” brought to it. 


That these additions to the plant are costly goes without 
the saying. That less expensive buildings could be erected 
which would serve school purposes, is admitted. Schools 
could be conducted in buildings of a factory type. No one be- 
lieves they should be. School buildings could be built with- 
out provision for a gymnasium or an auditorium. Some are. 
Efficient use of the class rooms of a building, however, re- 
quires that a gymnasium and an auditorium be provided, for 
while part of the pupils are receiving instruction in the audi- 
torium or spending a play period in the gymnasium, the seats 
and desks occupied by them are~used by others, and the class 
rooms are made to do double and continuous duty. Whatever 
may be said of the “platoon system” from any other point of 


‘view—as a business asset it must be rated high, for it can 


readily be demonstrated that without it, instruction costs 
alone in our system would be increased annually by $175,000.00, 
and a larger number of buildings would be required. 


Swimming pools,—in my judgment, have no place in a public 
school building. Akron has only two of them. I hope it will 
have no more. Landscaping, shrubbery, and tree planting are 
not absolutely essentials. Neither are the terra cotta me- 
dallions with their bright colors which serve to give life to 
the school buildings. They are, however, so highly desirable 
that I believe common opinion approves them and would pro- 
test their absence. 


The real test of building cost is not the gross sum for which 
the contractor will erect the building according to the plans— 
nor the cost per cubic foot of material content. Instead, the 
test should be the “per pupil” cost: that is to say, what part 
of the cost of the building can be assigned to each pupil who 
will occupy it. Obviously, arrangement of rooms and corri- 
dor spaces may vary greatly, and the number of pupils to oc- 
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cupy the same size building be made to vary as well. Com- 
parison with costs as made in other cities seems to indicate 
that the “per pupil” cost of Akron buildings is lower than in 
most cities, whatever may be true of cubic foot costs, and the 
type of buildings erected here thus finds its justification in 
the comparison. The newer ideas as to ventilation and light- 
ing are found in all the buildings erected. These bring added 
costs but are expected to justify themselves in the physical 
betterment of the occupants of the buildings. The purely 
decorative side of construction is submerged in marked con- 
trast to the buildings in many other nearby cities. The net 
result is—as indicated—the production of buildings with low 
“per pupil” costs, but excellent “‘per pupil” accommodations. 


A “pay as you go” policy for building the units of the 
school plant has never been adopted in Akron. I shall not 
pause to argue the question as to whether it is now possible 
or not. Certainly it should be possible when the curve of 
school population in Akron becomes similar to the curve of 
adult population. Because the buildings of the school plant 
have been erected with borrowed money, a great part of the 
tax revenue set aside for the public schools has to be im- 
mediately paid out to discharge interest and sinking fund 
charges, and cannot be used for direct educational operations. 
During 1926 the sum paid out as interest on bonds and to 
pay off maturing bonds was $830,030.00, almost one-fourth of 
the total amount of tax money available for public school 
purposes. If all the money available from taxes could be 
used for direct teaching operations, there would be no financial 
problem in the school system, but the payment of debts 
created in the past is a first amd prior obligation. The in- 
struction of the youth in the school room can proceed only 
after the prior lien creditors have been satisfied. 


The appraisal of Akron property as made by Auditor Mong 
has been approved by the State Tax Commission. The tax 
rate fixed for school purposes will yield an estimated total of 
$3,589,361 in 1927. The amount necessary to be paid in 1927 
to discharge the debts of the past is $928,642. There will re- 
main a balance of $2,661,719 for the purposes of “operating” 
the school business. You inquire, then, what is needed to 
“operate” the business. 


Thus far we have considered only the physical “plant” of 
the school system and its cost. Obviously in thinking of 
“operation” we must consider the “labor cost” of conducting 
the system. There is no “raw material” cost, for that is 
supplied without charge. Nor is there any “selling expense” 
for the “finished product” is not put upon the market, and the 
“work in process” has no selling value. The “labor cost” in- 
cludes the cost of teachers, administrators, maintenance men 
and custodians. The cost of teachers is, of course, the largest 
item. There are approximately a thousand of them, and they 
cost the city of Akron $2,176,000 in 1926. Did they cost too 
much? 


Again comparison is the test—The maximum salary for any 
grade school teacher in the City of Akron is $2000.00. An 
average of the maxima salaries paid to grade school teachers 
of Canton, Columbus, Dayton, Sandusky, Toledo and Youngs- 
town is $1850.00, but Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, Lakewood 
and the suburban cities of Cleveland all offer a maximum 
salary of $2400.00, so that they are at all times able to entice 
high grade teachers from the Akron system. Similarly—the 
maximum salary paid to high school teachers in Akron is 
$2800.00. An average for the other Ohio cities is $2603, but 
Cleveland and its suburbs again break the market by offering 
$3300. The maximum in salary in Akron can, of course, be 
reached only after many years of service, but a comparable 
ratio is applicable to those teachers in Akron and the differ- 
ent cities who have had less number of years of experience 
than required to reach a maximum salary. It is apparent, 
thus, that teachers’ salaries in Akron are somewhat higher 
than in the other cities of Ohio, but that they are much less 
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than the Cleveland and Cleveland suburbs salaries. Since 
competition for teacher service must exist in cities as close 
geographically as Cleveland and Akron, it seems that any 
smaller salaries than now paid would result in the loss of all 
those teachers who would be offered positions in the Cleveland 
schools—and, of course, those to whom the offers would come 
would be those who had proved themselves to be the best 
ones in the Akron system. Any increase in teachers’ salaries 
is, I believe, for the present, impossible, but I think the con- 
clusion may fairly be drawn that the “labor cost” per teacher 
in Akron is not now higher than it reasonably should be. 
Changes in administration have recently been made, which 
add considerably to the number of pupils for each teacher. 
This change means that the teacher must do more work for 
the same money, and is equivalent to a reduction in salary. 
The amount of work done by the individual teacher is in- 
creased, and the amount of individual attention to be given 
to the individual pupil is decreased. The result is one which 
is the reverse of ideal, but a considerable comfort can be 
extracted from the fact that, even with the “teacher load” in- 
creased as it now is, the number of pupils per teacher is, om 
the average, lower in Akron than that fixed as educationally 
proper by administrative experts. 


Administration of school affairs—both business and educa- 
tional—cost, in 1926, $41,000. Approximately one per cent of 
the entire school tax money is expended for executive and 
administrative salaries. Probably few industries can show so 
small a ratio. No matter how much administration costs, it 
is worth more than it costs, if it is good administration. Su- 
perintendents, assistant superintendents and supervisors, have 
opportunities of causing heavy expenditures or of avoiding 
them. The problem is a purely individual one. If the 
executive heads can secure co-operation in the teaching force 
and give such evidence of efficiency and leadership as to cause 
all under them to work with a sense of loyalty and satis- 
faction, instead of a sense of domination and restraint, then 
the executives save much more than their salary—otherwise 
they cost more than their salary. Purely mechanical savings 
can be made, as well. It is apparent that the trained engineer 
who has recently been placed in charge of the buildings and 
plants has already reduced fuel costs to an amount more than 
sufficient to meet the salary paid to him, and can be expected 
to produce greater savings. This is accomplished by careful 
watching and inspecting of mechanical equipment and offering 
instruction to those who handle it so that they may secure 
the best results from it. 


The remaining large item of “labor cost” is the sum paid 
for keeping the school plants in physical operating condi- 
tion. Janitors and maintenance men received $170,000 in 1926 
for this service. Some effort is now under way to secure 
the same results for less expenditure but the possibility of 
any considerable reduction in this item seems to be remote. 

Apart from “labor cost” there is a genuine cost for supplies 
—fuel, electricity and the like. Gas and fuel cost in 1926 
about $82,000. Electricity required a total of $60,000. Tele- 
phone service cost $6000. Text books, paper, drawing ma- 
terial, manual training and domestic science material, jani- 
tors and maintenance men’s supplies, and the like run up the 
neat total of $140,000. of which $40,000. is applicable to text 
books alone. 

Summing up the items named, it is apparent that their 
total is more than the $2,661,000 remaining for operation of 
the Akron schools after deducting the sum necessary to meet 
the debts of the past. If the school population remained the 
same in 1927 as it was in 1926 the problem would be difficult 
enough. Since it is approximately two thousand greater— 
the problem becomes enormous. Baldly stated it is—how can 
two thousand children be cared for on nothing. 


There is only one answer. There cannot be as good or 
complete an educational program for the future as for the 
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past. Either some of the things in the educational program 
of the past must go out, or the school term must be shortened. 
Shortening the school term is equivalent to a reduction in 
teaching salary, and would be followed by the loss of many 
of the teaching force. That alternative seems undesirable. 


Of course, some of the items of cost of the school system 
can be eliminated, if some of the things done in the public 
schools are eliminated. There are those who urge that 
manual training and domestic science be eliminated; that 
drawing and music be curtailed; that physical education be 
done away with; that Americanization work be discontinued ; 
that Kindergarten training be given up and the children kept 
at home until they are six years old. Just as many insist that 
these activities be increased in their scope. Certainly no 
agreement can be had as to which activity to eliminate, for 
the friends of each type of activity insist that it shall be re- 
tained altho willing that any other should go. It seems to 
be a general experience in school systems that a new activity, 
when once undertaken, is in the system to stay, and is rarely, 
if ever, plucked up and thrown out. Just now, in Akron, very 
considerable public sentiment has developed in favor of the 
addition of a new activity—vocational training. It is self- 
evident that it will bring an additional item of cost into the 
school system, but, experience in other cities seems to in- 
dicate that there is an adequate return for the expenditure, if 
only some means of meeting the cost could be found. 


Of course some things are done in the Akron school system 
which are not required to be done. For example—lunches 
are furnished at public cost to the under-nourished children 
in the open-window rooms, to the crippled children in the 
crippled children’s school, and to these of defective vision in 
the sight-saving classes. Transportation to and from school 
is furnished for crippled children, and special equipment is 
provided for backward children and for other special classes. 
This expenditure is not one required by law to be made, but 


the resulting advantages seem to outweigh the disadvantage 


of cost. Anemic and underweight children are brought to nor- 
mal weight and health. Tubercular conditions are arrested, 
and the general state of public health improved. Improvement 
in public health has an obvious economic value, and reduces 
other public expenditures for hospitals, tuberculosis institu- 
tions and the like. When, however, the money provided for 
school purposes is insufficient to maintain the schools for 
purposes purely of instruction without relation to physical 
welfare, then it may be necessary to discontinue this very 
worthwhile work. 


Parents ask :—how comes it that the business institution of 
the schools in in so much difficulty? They say:—there has 
always been money enough to run the schools before—why 
should there be difficulty now? Relate the facts above re- 
cited as to pupil increase to the facts about to be given as to 


revenue increase and the answer is at hand. From 1922 to 


1927 the pupil increase was 8410. The tax revenue in 1921 was 
$3,317,000. In 1927 it will be $3,589,000. an increase of $272,000. 
Disregard for a moment the fact that a large part of this 
$272,000 must be used to pay the debts of the past. Assume 
that it could all be used for instruction purposes. Assume 
that the children should continue to receive as full an educa- 
tional program as they received in 1921. It follows that the 
only money available for the additional children since 1921, 
is the additional revenue of 1927 over 1921. Per child this pro- 
duces the figure of $31.00 per year. Thirty-one dollars goes 
less than half the way to meet the -actual cost which each 
child annually brings to the school system. The inevitable 
consequence is that the program of education offered in 1927 
cannot be as complete as that offered in 1921. The reason is 
that the increase in school population has been 28%, while in 
the same period the increase in school revenues has been 8%. 
No business can continue where costs continually increase 
faster than income. Costs in the school business can be 
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measured rather directly by the number of pupils, for no 
means of administration make it possible to educate any child 
without cost. Since then, the cost of the school business has 
increased faster than its income, it follows that the business 
cannot continue on the program it has had. 


Let it be remembered that other taxing bodies have sources 
of revenue in addition to the dollars which come to them 
from the tax duplicate. The city and county, for example, 
profit by the fines imposed in criminal cases, and can adjust 
their revenues by increasing the tariff imposed on conducting 
criminal activities. They can charge for licenses for doing 
all sorts of businesses as well as for hunting and fishing, and 
their revenue from miscellaneous sources is large. The school 
system, on the other hand, has no such means of increasing 
its revenues. It rents its buildings from time to time, but the 
additional revenue which it can receive from any source other 
than the tax duplicate is distressingly small. 


Then, too, the legislature has imposed some additional 
burdens on the public school business. It has required that 
boys and girls up to the age of eighteen years remain in 
school, whether they desire to do so or not,—and without re- 
gard to the question as to whether they gain any value from 
the school. I am convinced that the increase in compulsory 
age from sixteen to eighteen years has resulted in a greatly 
increased school cost, without much added value to the 
youngster who merely remains within the school walls until 
his sentence shall have expired. Perhaps the legislature can 
reverse itself, and help city communities to escape this 
burden, which, in my judgment, brings no corresponding bene- 
fits. Except for some such action, the result must be that the 
children in 1927 and following will receive a less complete pro- 
gram of education than the children of the years gone by. 


Perhaps they should. I do not now wish to argue that 
question. With no thought of attempting to justify the ac- 
tions of the present Board of Education, as to problems of 
finance and money—and with no thought of justification or 
criticism of the dealings of any past Board as to those prob- 
lems—I have attempted to give an answer to the question— 
where does the money go? I think it appears that it goes to 
it proper destination, and that the results from its expenditure 
are what may reasonably be expected. If too much has been 
spent in the past, that can be in part corrected now. If too 
little is spent in the present—that can be corrected by the 
citizens themselves, who have full power to determine the 
kind of educational program which they desire, and the 
amount they wish to pay for it. Let it be repeated however,— 
that, except as mistakes in administration may affect the 
problem—no better educational program can be had than the 
citizens are willing to pay for. A tax dollar cannot produce 
more than one hundred cents—no matter where or by whom 
handled. 


After all, the question of costs is relative. If we satisfy 
desires we usually make little reckoning of the cost. The 
man in Akron who owns one thousand dollars worth of prop- 
erty is assessed for the education of his own and his neigh- 
bors’ children only ten dollars and forty cents per year. A 
city which values pleasure more than the welfare of its citi- 
zens may expend, as Akron does, great sums on theaters, 
movie palaces, dance halls, race tracks, pleasure automobiles 
and other luxuries. It is all a question of relative values. No 
statement can be made for Akron, but for the country at 
large it is said that seventeen dollars is spent each year for 
luxuries for every dollar that is spent for education. The 
question as to which expenditure brings more of genuine sat- 
isfactions need not be asked, . 

Some people still run for office and announce as their plat- 
form “More improvements and lower taxes.” They simply 
delude themselves. More improvements, of necessity, mean 
more taxes. Only by having less can we succeed in spending 
less. The school business is no exception to the rule. That 
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school system is adequate and efficient which reaches every 
boy and girl in the community who is capable of receiving an 
education and gives to each one all that an education can con- 
tribute toward making him a happy and useful citizen. The 
ideal is easy to visualize. It is easier to see than to grasp. 
We can grasp it only when we have put forth the necessary 
efforts that our hands may reach the goal. All citizens desire 
the best for their children. The Public School System— 
viewed as a business institution—should and, I believe, does 
give the best that can be given to children of Akron within 
the limits of the tax dollar. Business practicality must be set 
above ethical considerations. When the ideal of Utopia has 
been realized, then, and then only can the business institution 
have the dollar as its last consideration. 


POLITICAL NEWS 


(Continued from Page 13) 

Only four million persons pay a direct federal tax. This 
includes corporations. That means one out of thirty. State 
Senators Wise and Emmons haven't fallen for the hue and 
cry against the taxspenders. On the contrary they believe 
with Senator Reed Smoot that this is the least taxed country 
in the world. A family of five persons may earn $4,700 
a year and have no income tax to pay. If the family earns 
$6,000 it pays only $14.62 a year. If $8,000 it pays around 
$37. And so on. The more you got or the more you make 
the more you pay. It is probably true however that Akron 
folks are aroused because tax money is being wasted and 
it outrages their sense of justice. For this reason the eight 
Akron legislators need to watch their step as the markers 
for their political graves have already been ordered. 


In the current memoirs of bygone ballads we find one 
song whose refrain typifies and embodies the quavering plea 
that Councilman “Doc” McClister will make to the voters 
after the primary election in August: It goes something 
like this: 


The chairs in the parlor all miss you, 

The pictures all frown on the wall. 

The flowers won’t grow, they all seem to know, 
And the sunshine won’t come in at all. 

The little canary won’t sing any more, 

The folks asked me why you didn’t call. 

The whole house is blue, they wanted you, only you, 
BUT (with feeling) I MISS YOU MOST OF ALL. 


A dispatch says that Harvey S. Firestone’s 35,000 acre 
plantation in Mexico will not be used to grow rubber. Mr. 
Firestone may again demonstrate his philanthropy by giving 
Akron a deed to the property. It might be held for a new 
postoffice in 2000, another sewage disposal plant, or it could 
be used by Akron U for an extension course in graduating 
toreadors, picadors and matadors for public service. It 
would, however, be a dangerous thing to turn the property 
over to Superintendent George McCord. 


In his war on charitable organizations and other workers 
in the vineyards of human misery, Common Pleas Judge 
Howard C. Spicer is doubtless overlooking this bit of wisdom: 
“The light of other minds is as necessary to the play and: 
development of genius, as the light of other bodies is to 
the play and radiation of the diamond.” 
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SCATTERED PRECINCTS 


(Continued from page 13) 

Those asterisks represent a lapse of several weeks. Such-And- 
Such notify you that unless you remit in ten days, you will be 
sued. Sit tight, they don’t mean nothin’. After you cease to 
receive communications of all kinds, return the goods. You 
have accomplished two things. They haven't sent you any 
additional packages while negotiations were proceeding, and, 
in nine cases out of ten, that particular firm will send you no 
more. But, there are a lot of firms. 


Funniest thing happened to me the other day. I drove my 
car down town, and what do you think? You couldn’t guess 
in a million years. I FOUND A PLACE TO PARK ON 
MAIN STREET. 


Not all sellers-by-mail send the goods. Most of them 
write you letters. Here is one that came to me recently: 


“Mrs F. E. Ayer, 
Dean College of Engineering, 
Akron, Ohio.” 


“Dear Mrs. Ayer: 


Will you give me a little information about yourself—just 
the kind of perfume you like best?” This was followed by 
two pages of perfumed description. Here are a few quotes 
“yet so marvelously delicate and all-pervasive that it seems 
like a breath from the flower garden of sunny France.” I got 
the impression from the papers during the war that France 
aint so damn sunny at times. “The most delightful, the most 
captivating sweetness ever extracted from flower petals and 
imprisoned in crystal.” The writer of that letter is wasting 
his time. He is too good a liar to be selling merchandise, 
he ought to be in politics. 


Then the letter concludes with the usual request to mail 
the FREE TRIAL card, and after you have tried it, if you 
just can’t think of parting with this “captivating sweetness,” 
remit, not the $5 per ounce which is the real value, but ONLY 
$4.97 for the full eight ounces. Then there is the usual bunk 
about sending this to a few carefully selected women, you 
can see how carefully the selection was’ made when they 
picked out a woman who is Dean of an Engineering College, 
I doubt if there is another in the world. Then it closes with 
that well-known and well-worn “But this holds good only on 
the small quantity we now have on hand. The FREE-TRIAL 
Card must be used at once. 


As I think further about that letter addressed to my wife 
as the Dean, I am just a little perturbed. Naturally, I have 
known for a long time that really she is the Dean, but how 
did it get out? 


* * * 


A friend of mine who is in the advertising business was 
asked “What is the BEST method of advertising?” He 
answered, “If I were capable of telling you, that method 
would not be the best after every one commenced to use it.” 
They are all striving for uniqueness in advertising and in 
selling, then why can they not realize that P. T. Barnum 
wore out that “hurry-up; only a few of them left” stuff. 


Guess I forgot to tell you the defense formation for the 
type of letter referred to above. Very simple. 


DON’T READ IT. 
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FROCKS 


COATS 


SUITS 


SPRING. 
EXPRESSIONS 


EN the Spring wardrobe is a 
pleasant possibility with so many style 
expressions on view. Charmingly conceived 
from Paris and New York sources, you have 
infinite opportunities to select apparel meet- 
ing the highest approval from everybody. 
Give vent to the style urge and see these 
modes. 


SPORT ATTIRE 


Tae MO Nem Co 


HATS 


SHOES 


HOSIERY 


AKRON ‘TOPICS 


Topsy’s [LT ATTLES 


Dear Nancy; 


The time in between my letters goes so fast and seems so 
short that I must stop and think a minute so I'll know just 
where to begin. The Pre-Lenten season is on and you know 
what that means. Everyone is so busy with his or her own 
affairs that the whole world seems to be rushing. We have 
had any number of charming visitors in the past month and 
One 


of the younger guests was Nancy Haskin who came from 


the usual rush of parties has been given in their honor. 


New London, Conn., to visit her cousin Mrs. Laurence Teul- 
ings. Mrs. Teulings gave an informal party February 17 to 
get Nancy acquainted. Lucy Werner gave a bridge tea as a 
compliment to Nancy and also Mrs. Teulings. The Teulings, 


EUGENIA AND BARBARA LEE 
Daughters of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Adams 


you know, were just recently married and have come here 
to make their home. Mrs. Robert MacAyeal was hostess at 
a tea-party honoring Mrs. Teulings the same week. 

To introduce her sister, Mrs. Mathile Lemmon of New 
Orleans, Mrs. P. E. Hart entertained at the Women’s City 
Club. Mrs. Lemmon stopped here for a visit on her way 
home from New York. Another guest was Mrs. M. L. Mc- 
Gill of Wellsburg, Pennsylvania, who visited Mrs. M. M. Mell. 
There were several parties for her including a luncheon given 
by Mrs. Mell. Mrs. A. J. Lymanpeguest of Mrs. J. S. Millard 
was entertained at a luncheon bridge.given by Mrs. Lewis 
Wolle and her daughter, Helen. 

Speaking of the Wolles—Mrs. Wolle and Helen, Mrs. Ernest 
Pflueger, Mrs. Henry Manton and Mrs. L. H. Firey have made 
plans for a perfectly gorgeous trip. They plan to sail March 
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5 for Europe on the S. S. Lapland. Their itinerary includes a 
Mediterranean cruise, a motor trip through Northern Africa 
and then home via Italy and France. Won’t they have some 
interesting tales to tell when they return? On February 16, 
Mrs. Carl Sheppard entertained for them at a luncheon bridge 
at the Portage Country Club and that same evening Mrs. 
Byron Robinson gave a big dinner at her home. Mrs. H. A. 
Galt is planning a luncheon bridge for March Ist. 

For the pleasure of her guest, Mrs. W. H. Veedor, Mrs. 
H. W. Slabaugh entertained with an out of the ordinary 
party at her home. It was a Chinese dinner and the evening 
was spent playing unique games. Mrs. Slabaugh again en- 
tertained at a bridge tea on February 12th. The Burton 
Damons honored Mrs. Veedor at an evening bridge. 


—Goddard 


The Charles Stillmans are home now after several months’ 
stay in Australia. They stopped in California for a few days 
en route home and arrived in Akron the last of January. 
There were several dinner parties given to welcome them. 
Among them was that given by the H. B. Stewarts at their 
home. The George Bates gave a dinner and the Henry Man- 
tons and the Hugh Galts gave similar parties, It’s terribly 
interesting to hear about all the things they have seen. 

A farewell courtesy to Mrs. Lee Jackson who left for Cali- 
fornia February 15th was the luncheon given by Mrs. Carl 
Nohe at her home in the Pasadena apartments. There were 
twenty guests and- spring colors and flowers decorated the 
table. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Harkins have also gone to Cali- 
fornia—to San Francisco. Before they left they stayed at the 
home of the J. L. Cochruns who entertained at dinner for 
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MRS. FRANK SHELTON —Kenneth 
Guest of Mrs. Frank Wills 


them. Mrs. Harkins was guest of honor at a bridge tea given 
by Mrs. Frank Griffin. 

Dorothy Gross left for California the last of February to 
join her mother, Mrs. Della Gross, and her sister, Helen, who 
went out about a month ago. They are staying in Los An- 
geles. 

The young married set was entertained at a luncheon given 
by Mrs. Francis Seiberling on February 4th. Spring decora- 
tions were used here, too. It’s all so lovely and tempting, 
this spring business, that it’s hard to wait until the air gets 
really balmy and the slushy snow is all gone. 


When the S. S. Roma sailed*:out of the New York harbor 
on January 28th, it carried with it Mr. and Mrs. F. M. 
Harpham who are spending several months in the warmer 
climes of France and Italy. They were met in New York by 
Mrs. Harpham’s son, Theodore Rider, who was there to wave 
them an au revoir and a happy journey. 


It’s queer how hostesses will use the slightest excuse for 
giving a party—St. Valentine’s day notwithstanding. Mrs. 
Dudley Maxon was among our Valentine day hostesses when 
she entertained at a luncheon at her home. Mrs. Wade Short 
of Cleveland was down for it and it was great to see her again. 
Mrs. Fred Adams and Mrs. Fred Mayfield gave a like affair 
at the Portage Country Club. 


Mrs. George Zook entertained the children of faculty mem- 
bers of the University at a Valentine party on February 12th. 
Margaret Spanton was there with her never failing supply 
of children’s stories and music and games amused the children 
until tea time. 


Washington’s birthday was another excuse for entertaining. 
The Portage Country Club arranged a dinner dance which 
was held at the Club and many people played George Wash- 
ington and chopped down numerous cherry trees with toy 
hatchets. Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority gave an informal 
dance at Willadale Country Club that same evening. 


Mrs. Frank Shelton of Delavan, Illinois, was here as the 
guest of Mrs. Frank Wills. Mrs. Wills gave a luncheon bridge 
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at the City Club in her honor and Mrs. Charles Billow com- 
plimented her at a similar party. Mrs. John Weber and Miss 
Rena Wills both entertained and Mrs. R. B. Sanford gave a 
dinner at her Cleveland home. Mrs. A. G. Cameron also en- 
tertained at a luncheon at the Woman’s City Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Dellenberger and daughter, Elizabeth, 
have gone on a trip in th€ south and west. They will visit 
Florida and Cuba and will return to San Diego by way of the 
Panama Canal. They plan’ to spend some time in San Diego 
before returning home. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Barry of Greenwood, Miss., visited 
Poncet Davis. He gave a dinner dance for them at the City 
Club. Mrs. Barry was honored when Helene Looker gave a 
luncheon at the City Club and again when Mrs. Fred Lohmann 
gave a luncheon at her home on North Portage Path. George 
Groman gave a dinner party in Cleveland for the Barrys and 
after dinner the party saw the “Vagabond King” at the Hanna 
and then when dancing. The John Pfuegers entertained in- 
formally at dinner and bridge on February 9th and February 
10th the Barrys returned home. 

Another guest was Mrs. Joseph McFawn of Detroit who 
was visiting her mother, Mrs. L. FE. Sisler. Mrs. McFawn 
was formerly Lois Sisler. She was here for two weeks. 

You will want to know about the wedding of Ernest Slater 
and Marie Class, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Class of 
Dayton, which took placé“6n~February 16th in Dayton. The 
Slaters and Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wise motored down for the 
wedding—Mr. Wise was im the wedding party. 

An engagement that wiil interest you is that of Katherine 
Taylor, daughter of Mrs. Allie M. Taylor of Youngstown and 
David Durant, son of the A. T. Durants. The announcement 
and the wedding date, which is April 9th, were made known 
at a Valentine party given at Wickliffe Manor, Youngstown. 

A luncheon was given by Mrs. A. A. Kohler and Mrs. W. E. 
Palmer honoring Mrs. J: W. Hassenflue who was recently 
elected president of the Social Order of the Beauceant. The 
party was held at the Kohler home on Conger Avenue. 

You are a hound for news, Nancy, but I’m afraid this is all 
for this time. As soon as Lent is over there will be parties 
galore and I promise you a faithful recital of every one. Some 
day I hope you will visit me and see for yourself just how 
jolly it is to live in Akron. 

As ever, 
TOPS, 


PERSONALS 
Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Leonard left on Saturday, February 
6th for Miami, Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Thomas came home from Miami on 
February 4th. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Andrews, Westwood House, accom- 
panied by their son Edward, have gone to their winter home 
in Pinehurst, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Firestone left the first of February 
for Florida for a three weeks’ stay. 

Katherine Litchfield spent a week-end with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Litchfield. Katherine is a student at 
Wellesley College. 

William C. Hall, Jr., entertained members of the younger 
set at a dinner party at his home February 8th. 

Jean Bowman attended a prom at Wesleyan College, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. She spent several days there and on 
her way home she stopped at Kendall Hall, Pride’s Crossing, 
Mass., where she formerly attended school. 

Harvey S. Firestone has gone to his winter home, Harbel 
Villa, Miami Beach, Florida. He has as his guests the 
Thomas Edisons. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Stuhler have returned home from 
their honeymoon and are living in the Twin Oaks apartments. 


AKRON TOPICS 


MRS. W. H. VEEDOR —Goddard 


Guest of Mrs. H. W. Slabaugh 


Mrs. J. Clarence Frank entertained at luncheon and bridge 
at her home on February 17th. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. V. C. See have gone on a southern trip. 
They plan to be gone about two weeks. 

Miss Lena Adler has gone to Los Angeles, California, for 
a visit of several months. 

Mrs. R. H. McKay gave a luncheon bridge at her home on 
N. Portage Path. 

George Magennis has returned from a visit to Florida and 
Havana where he was the guest of his son, Frank Magennis. 


Junior Music Contest 


The Tuesday Musical Club will hold its Junior Music Mem- 
ory contest at the Woman’s City Club March 15. Any child 
in Akron who can play the piano or violin will have an op- 
portunity to participate. 

There will be two grades of entrants, the first for children 
under 14 and the second for those between 14 and 18. Many 
Mrs. Fred M. Rankin is chairman 
Mrs. D. S. Bowman, 


president of the club, is receiving names of those wishing to 


fine prizes will be awarded. 
of the committee directing the contest. 
enter. The names of the judges committee will be announced 
soon. 

Other members of the contest committee are: Mrs. L. C. 
McGinley, Mrs. Robert Guinther, Mrs. Julia Croft, Mrs. 
William Foltz, Mrs. Carl Myers, Mrs. J. G. Shreffler, Miss 
Nellie Whittaker, Miss Hodel Sickinger and Mrs. F. F. Fox. 


FANCHON HOWARD 


Lettercraft and Design 
Residence Studio Cuy. 106W 


Monograms 
Book Plates 
Engrossiny 
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Individual 
Hats 


‘ 


The hat that’s “‘you” may really be yours’ 
Polsky’s Millinery Section has it—a be- 
coming shape, fashioned after the latest 
edicts from thé*world’s fashion centers. 


Of much importance in the new modé are 
hats of chouquette, a softly knit straw of 
silk-like fineness, and of feather light 
ballibuntls, or rich silks. 


THE. POLSKY C9- 
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KRANICH & BACH 


“A Masterpiece in Pianos” 


PERS MODEL XV 
THE PERIOD MODELS 
| Semerpered: & BACH leadership in the designing 


and construction of authoritatively correct super- 
latively beautiful period cases is only to be matched 
by the tonal superiority of the Kranich & Bach 
instruments themselves. 


May we have the pleasure of showing 
you one of these models? 


THE MITTEN PIANO CO. 


CARR A. MITTEN, President 
MASONIC TEMPLE BLDG. 78 E. MILL ST. 
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Clubs 


College Club 


Of outstanding interest in College Club activities was the 
lecture “How to Face Life” by Rabbi Stephen Wise on Mon- 
day evening, February 14. A large audience heard Rabbi 
Wise and the vigor of his message sent the crowd away, 
thoughtful, awakened, profoundly stirred. To face life, ac- 
cording to Rabbi Wise, three things are necessary; faith, 
love and courage. Having these, rather than “a multiplicity 
of things” we attain joy. Exposition of the speaker’s con- 
ception of faith, love courage and joy comprised the sub- 
ject matter of the address. 

Following the regular monthly club meeting and luncheon 
at the Women’s City Club Friday, February 18. May Lam- 
berton Becker, one of the editors of the Saturday Review, 
Her subject: was “Truth’s Elder Sister-Fiction” in 
which Mrs. Becker charmingly reviewed Ellen Glasgow’s 
“Romantic Comedians,’ Dorothy Canfield’s “Her Son’s Wife,” 
Tarkington’s “Plutocrat,” Anne Parish’s “Tomorrow Morn- 
ing,” “My Mortal Enemy” by Willa Cather, Zona Gale’s 
“Preface to a Life,” and concluded with Elizabeth Robert’s 
“Time of Man,” “One very noticeable and remarkable con- 
clusion to be drawn” said Mrs. Becker “is that 95 per cent 
of the year’s novels have been written by women about the 
world of women.” 


spoke. 


The Current Events Section met February 8 at the home 
of Mrs. W. W. Loomis, Storer Avenue. Mrs. Thompson 
touched briefly on affairs in Roumania, Nicaragua and Japan. 
A review of developments in China since the Boxer uprising 
in 1900 supplied a background for an analysis of the present 
situation there. 


On Monday, February 21, the Music Section held its reg- 
ular meeting at Miss Musson’s Studio 38 Hawthorne Avenue. 
Mrs. William Voris read a paper on “The Beginnings of 
Music.” In observance of Beethoven Week Miss Musson 
played several Beethoven numbers. A miscellaneous program 
of piano solos and vocal solos and piano duets concluded 
the meeting. 

The Literary Group of College Club met Wednesday, 
February 21, at the home of Mrs. Rhys Evans, Weber Avenue. 
Mrs. D. W. Reddin, Jr. gave an interesting discussion of 
Sydney’s “Arcadia” and More’s “Utopia.” 


Federation of Women’s Clubs 
“Call Back Yesterday” 


They called them back beginning with the Bard’s own 
creations right on up through history to the Victorians and 
past that to such moderns as President Coolidge and a 1927 
movie producer in the fantasy “Call Back Yesterday” done 
by the dramatic talent of the city for the Federation February 
17 at the Armory. The show was enjoyed and it deserved to 
be. 


Fred Lahrmer was the “Prospero” from Shakespeare's 
“Tempest” who magic-wanded the great of history to the 
Armory stage, where the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy was 
once more settled to Akron’s satisfaction anyhow. 


Dewey Lidyard was the Shakespeare, a role to his liking 
albeit he won the endurance prize for the evening by being 
on from curtain to curtain. Following the parade of Shake- 
speare characters came some very fine impersonations, notably 
“Sir Walter Raleigh” by Barclay Read, very Elizabethan; 
Mrs. Mary Fitton, the famed “Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” 
done by Mrs. N. M. Greenberger; “Franz Schubert” by 
Francesco de Leone, naturally and very good too; Mrs. Frank 
A. Seiberling as “Queen Victoria”—to the life, indeed, and Joe 
Seiber’s “P. T. Barnum,” the role parfait, as it were (all in 
the spirit of fun, of course) and so many more and all so 
good that this reviewer bows apology for omissions but space 
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MISS NANCY HASKIN 
Guest of Mr. and Mrs. Larry Tuelings 


forbids. Holliday dancers, Mrs. R. F. Thaw, an admirable 
“Jenny Lind,’ who really sang and the East high school 
orchestra were agreeable features. A very creditable per- 
formance representing a great deal of hard work by every- 
body concerned. 


Home and School League 


The executive board of the Home and School League will 
hold its next meeting in Bowen school auditorium Monday, 
March 7, at 1:15 p.m. Mrs. C. I’. Kendel, Lakewood, O., state 
president of the Parent-Teachers Association will be the 
speaker. Mrs. W. B. Kester and members of the board will 
entertain Mrs. Kendel at the Woman’s City Club before the 
meeting. 


Much of the February program was devoted to the Pre- 
School Child. Akron is far in advance of many cities in this 
work which aims at 100 per cent physical fitness of the child 
before entering school. 


Mrs. Warren H. Kreiner has been appointed chairman of 
the Garden Committee with Mrs. L. D. Slusser, Mrs. T. A. 
Chittenden, Mrs. Fred Glenny, Thirza Scott, Mrs. R. H. Reiter, 
Mrs. J. W. Kearney and Mrs. O. H. Joy as assistants. The 
annual Bulb and Seed day with garden luncheon will be held 
sometime in May. 


Mrs. G. C. Harding, chairman of the Americanization com- 
mittee, reports the appointment of city district chairmen. A 
special work with foreign born mothers is being carried out. 
Home classes are being conducted by a special committee of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, consisting of Mrs. E. D. 
Fritch, Mrs. C. H. Case, Mrs. Geo. W. Crouse, and Mrs. Hard- 
ing. 

L. C. Turner will be the speaker at the annual banquet 
scheduled for the armory in June with 1,300 covers estimated. 
Founder’s Day observance is on the program for an early date. 
Arrangements will be announced later. 


AKRON TOPICS 


Auction Bridge 


The Redouble and the Business Pass 
By CHARLOTTE COTTON DAVIS 


The great advantage of using the redouble and the business 
pass is too little realized and employed among auction players. 
When the dealer bids a No Trump and the second hand dou- 
bles, under certain conditions when third hand passes, he re- 
linquishes the use of that deadly weapon within his grasp, the 
redouble. Perhaps the third hand says’ to himself, “The 
strength that I have—at least three or four high cards in 
three suits—added to the strength that’my partner has an- 
nounced, will surely defeat any contract that the fourth hand 
may make. If that is the case, why not add to the un- 
pleasantness of the situation for the adversaries by redoubling 
the double of the partner's No Trump?” Of course it is not 
to be supposed that the adversaries will allow the redouble 
to stand. The partner of the doubler will try to take out the 
declaration, but if too weak to effect any kind of rescue, and 
this is quite likely to be the case where so much strength has 
been announced in the three other hands, the doubler will take 
himself out. The great advantage of the redouble is soon ap- 
parent, however, as the original No Trump bidder, encouraged 
by the redouble of the adversary’s double, will probably now 
be able to double for business any declaration that the adver- 
sary may make. The redoubl@ has the same advantage in 
giving information to a partner that the informatory double 
has. With the strength so distributed, were it the third 
game of the rubber, the partner of the original No Trump 
bidder should bid two No Trumips instead of making the re- 
double, for in that situation, the game is worth twice what 
it would be were it the first or second game of the rubber. 

In the situation above the strength was distributed in the 
first, second and third hands. When the strength is dis- 
tributed in the first, second and fourth hands, another too 
little used declaration is possible, the business pass. If the 
dealer bids a No Trump, second hand doubles, and third hand 
passes, fourth hand, if strong, that is holding at least three 
or four high cards in two suits, may make the business pass. 
Let there be no confusion concerning this pass. When a 
player makes an informatory double and the partner of the 
doubler is weak, he must bid. No greater catastrophe can 
occur in auction bridge than to have a player informatorily 
double a bid, and have his partner, with a weak hand, pass. 
With strength in the hand of the partner of the informatory 
doubler the situation changes. By passing the partner of the 
doubler says, “I have three or four high cards in two suits, 
and with the strength that your double promises we can 
gain a large penalty if I allow the double to stand. Were it 
the third game of the rubber I would bid Two No Trumps.” 

The hand below illustrates the benefit of the business pass. 
As the play is quite simple, only the bidding is given. Let it 
be understood to be the first or second game of the rubber. 
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ee of the distinctive 


furniture created in our cabinet 
shops are the pieces pictured above. 


Each is an achievement in sincere 
craftsmanship, emphasizing again 
the unusual beauty of every Bon- 
hard production. 


We will design and build interest- 
ing furniture for every room in the 
home. 


The exquisite creations of our cabi- 
net shop give lifetime pride and 
pleasure to the possessor. 


THE-BONHARD ART FURNITURE COMPANS 


2054 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND 
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CHICAGO CIVIC 


OPERA 


COMPANY 
KETTH-ALBEE PALACE 


2 Performances 


March 22 - Afternoon and Evening 


RIGOLETTO (In Italian) 


Opera in Four Acts 
Libretto by Piavo from Victor Hugo's 
‘*The King Amuses Himself’’ 
Music by Giuseppe Verdi 


Afternoon 
Dake of Matter «ces astepetacte. eee Charles Hackett 
Rigoletto, The Hunchback Jester ........... Richard Bonelli 
Gilda, -_Daughter..of BRimeletto. «62.04.4464. 5000 Varia Kurenko 
inGvanna, nurse to Gildas: -i< teers cece inna Correnti 
Sparatucile, a Assassin 5 a0 ound ss ison ce ese Virgilio Laszari 
MiAacGarendt eins orater 2... 5. Macs eck Lorna Doone Jackson 
es ee er err Desire Defrere 
a rr a Sen eee EL { Gildo Morelato 
Borsa § | Lodovico Oliviero 
COME” UGCDERIG 56,5.» 0.5-0is: Haren ces ee ee an Sad 4ntonio Nicolich 
Countess “GepEahG:  .5.. . 6. See wae ..-Adlice d’Hermanoy 
ag) i ee, ae: Se ee TG ee Clara Shear 
RUS ano oc athe a,c eee « Dees eare ea. ereie Gildo Morelato 


Incidental Dances by Corps de Ballet 


Conductor. Giorgio Polacco 


IL TROVATORE (In Italian) 
Opera in Four Acts and Eight Scenes 
Libretto by S. Cammarano 
Music by Giuseppe Verdi 


Evening 

Leonora, a Noble at the Court of a Princess of 

De nS a ea ee ea a Rosa Raisa 
Tmee,. Heer AWtenGant siiics.. ceugc. BBtv. wt Florence Misgen 
Count of Luna, a powerful Young Noble of 

PUUMEMERE eEMORITI Ce as NS «<6 6% a, Se «dune ee NG .Giacomo Rimini 
Manrico, a Young Chieftain of Mysterious 

Birth, under The Prince of Biscay........ {ntonio Cortis 
Azucena, a Wandering Biscayan Gypsy .......4 Augusta Lenska 
Ferrando, Captain of the Guard of Count of 

RASTA Y 8 sellin chs ie <n a ae eas £2. See Virgilio Lazzari 
Ruiz, a Soldier in Manrico’s Service sisecine sss od Jose Mojica 
DAG SOUT 0 Sites sical Mile site ,cthearsign ByShagll® © ca eee Gildo Morelat« 


Incidental Dances by Corps de Ballet 


Conductor Henry G. Weber 


Seats - $2.00 to $7.00 Inclusive 


Mail order now 


Seats on sale at 


THE WINDSOR-POLING CO. 


MILLYand HOWARD ST. 


G L.A & 228 F ORE 


Harvey S. Firestone H. M. Strough C. Blake McDowell F. W. Adams M. O'Neil 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. F. C. Howland A, E. Albright P. M. Held A.C. Blinn 
Stacy G. Carkhuff Geo. C. Groman E. W. Chamberlin H. J. Albrecht I. S. Myers 

P. W. Litchfield Wm. H. Evans, Jr. Charles Herberich Geo. W. Billow W. E. Slabaugh 
Frank K. Espenhain Louis D. Freidberg W. C.. Hall L. H. Conger Geo. H. Dunn 
J. Edward Good Jerome Dauby j. Lo eager Hon. Martin L. Davey M. A. Knight 
H. C. Polsky Earl G. Smith R. G. Yeager Earle Poling Chandler, Murray & 
N. C. Stone Fred Clemmer Harry Williams Hon. C. L. Knight Chilton 
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By WILLIAM T. PERRY 
Art, Music, and Theatre Editor 


No longer will we have to rely on Cleveland for our opera 
season for now we are having a little opera season of our 
own, thanks to Mr. Earle Poling and the generosity of the 
Keith-Albee Theatre and a list of some fifty-four guarantors. 
Of course Akron is not wholly to blame for not having had 
one of the two great opera compamies here before because in 
the past there has been no suitable auditorium except the 
Goodyear Theatre. 

Damrosch in his very interesting autobiography tells how 
the Chicago opera started. In the early days Oscar Ham- 
merstein gathered together an opera company in New York 
that was a great menace to the Metropolitan for it took much 
of the Metropolitan’s trade. So great was this menace that 
the Metropolitan finally bought Hammerstein out and the 
company went to Chicago where it developed into the great 
organization that it now is, one of the two greatest in the 
world, rivalled only by the Metropolitan. Damrosch leaves 
no one in doubt that of the two companies he considers the 
Chicago Opera the better. 

The policy of the Chicago opera differs greatly from that 
of the Metropolitan. The Chicago company is freer and de- 
cidedly more American in its outlook. It reflects the change 
and turmoil, and independence of.the great Middle West. In 
its repertoire are all the great and the sure-fire older operas 
and yet it is always ready to put on the great operas of the 
modern composers. A foreigner looking through a book of 
opera stories would consider Chicago more of a center of 
civilization than New York because of the greater latitude in 
the opera programs. 

The Chicago company will visit seventeen cities during 
February and March. The railroad fares alone for the orches- 
tra, chorus, ballet, principals and technical staff, amount to 
$80,000 for the seven weeks of the tour. 

One thousand trunks are required to carry the costumes of 
the singers and ballet. These trunks are in addition to three 
hundred trunks in which the artists carry their own cos- 
tumes. There are 250 persons in the personnel of the com- 
pany. The company pays $43,000 to the railroads for excess 
baggage. It costs $22,000 for transferring baggage, scenery, 
and properties between the theatre and the trains in Boston 
alone. 

The opera company travels in three special trains. One 
crew is always ahead of the company, preparing the theatre 
and getting the scenery into position. As soon as one scene 
is finished, the scenery and properties are immediately packed 
and loaded on cars ready for shipment to the next city. 

The company uses thirty-two full-sized box-cars. It car- 
ries all its own paraphernalia, even to the electric lights, for 
the stage effects 

The trains are run on special schedules so that there will 
be no delay in starting a performance promptly. The opera 
specials frequently pass the limited trains. Every curtain, 
costume, wig or light that will be used in any city on tour is 
accurately scheduled a month before the tour begins. Thus 
it is possible to time the arrival of any bit of baggage to 
the very minute. Not one thing is left to chance and the mov- 
ing of the opera company from Boston to San Antonio runs 
as smoothly as clockwork. 

The two operas to be given here are too well known to need 
a synopsis. “Rigoletto” is an opera version of the once well 
known tragedy, “The Fools Revenge,’ better known to those 
interested in literature as “Le Roi S’ Amuse” by Victor Hugo. 
The plot is based upon incidents that actually happened in 
the reign of Frances I of France but the opera changes 
Frances into the Duke of Mantua. 
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“Il Trovatore”’ (evening performance) was first produced at 
the Apollo Theatre in Rome, January, 1853. The dramatic 
power of the story and the melodiousness of the music 
brought this opera popularity greater than that of any pre- 
ceding work of the composer, and it has become a part of 
the repertoire of every opera company in the world. 

The two most famous singers in the cast of “JI Trovatore” 
are Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. Both are well known 
to Akron audiences and to any audience the world over. Many 
people consider Raisa the greatest soprano of the day. In his 
comparisons Mr. Whelan used to say, “as great as Melba or 
Raisa.” 

Rosa Raisa was born in Russian Poland. Obliged to flee 
Russia at the age of fourteen, she reached Capri, where a 
philanthropic woman provided the musical instruction. Under 
the patronage of Tetrazzini and Campanini she made her debut 
at Parma and later came to the Chicago Opera where she has 
remained since. Raisa created the leading soprano role in 
Boito’s “Nerone” and the production of this opera at the La 
Scala in Milan was halted until she could fulfill her engage- 
ments with the Chicago opera. Last March she created the 
leading role in Puccini’s posthumous opera, “Turandot,” at La 
Scala. She had been chosen by the composer himself, before 
his death. 

Off the stage Raisa and Rimini are husband and wife but in 
opera they are villain and heroine. Rimini harries and perse- 
cutes his wife. Raisa has died a dozen different kinds of 
operatic deaths, and nearly every time it is her husband who 
accomplishes her destruction. 

Last summer when Dame Nellie Melba made her marvelous 
farewell operatic appearance at Covent Garden in London, 
when people stood in line all night long for seats and when 
the king and queen and the British court were there to pay 
honor to her, it was Charles Hackett whom Melba chose to 
sing Romeo to her Juliet. 

Hackett is an American, born and reared in Worcester, 
Mass. His first great triumph was in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the same program with Nordica. Another big 
triumph in New York brought him to the notice of the 
Metropolitan Opera but he declined an engagement and went 
abroad. Since then he has been acclaimed a great artist in 
every musical center of the world. During a recent season he 
sang sixty-eight times in Buenos Aires within a hundred and 
ten days. 

Too much cannot be said in honor of the local people back- 
ing the appearance here of the Chicago Opera Company and 
of Mr. Poling for devising this venture. 

Without doubt the season will be a success and we hope it 
will lead to an annual engagement not limited to two per- 
formances only. 


I will here append the cast for reference: 
Il Trovatore (In Italian) 
Opera in Four Acts and Eight Scenes 
Libretto by S. Cammarano 
Music by Guiseppe Verdi 
Leonora, A Noble Lady at the Court of a 


Prmcéess of Aragon. << -, <cme<auscenuwesapeell Rosa Raisa 
nee, GRC PRUNCHOER f.00o css ee tantey en Florence Misgen 
Count of Luna, A Powerful Young Noble of 

PAO OOS cn ON ic Giacomo Rimini 


Manrico, A Young Chieftain of Mysterious Birth, 

ander the” Prince of Biscay ojos. i. lo. Antonio Cortis 
Azucena, A Wandering Biscayan Gypsy .... Augusta Lenska 
Ferrando, Captain of the Guard of Count 


of Luna Virgilio Lazzari 
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Ruiz, A Soldier in Manrico’s Service ............ Jose Mojico 
An Old Gypsy Gildo Morelato 
Incidental Dances by Corps de Ballet 
RCO ie necks se a eke oS Henry G. Weber 
Rigoletto (In Italian) 

Opera in Four Acts 
Libretto by Piave from Victor Hugo’s 
“The King Amuses Himself” 

Music by Guiseppe Verdi 


Beeeeeoseeetbeeecrcehoevretoce ss vse 


Charles Hackett 
Richard Bonelli 
Maria Kurenko 


Duke of Mantua 
Rigoletto, His Hunchback Jester 
Gilda, Daughter of . Rigoletto, ack... (. . .. 2s. 


Giovanna. Nurse to. Gilda. 2... coc. wget ee sess Anna Correnti 
Sparafucile; an Assassin. -.-....... + . en Virgilio Lazzari 
Maddalena, His Sister. ......-..+..+-+5 Lorna Doone Jackson 
ee Eee Pee ee fe 1 ee Desire Defrere 
Marullo bu, Gildo Morelato 

COurtiers 5... in: 1eeRctia ts. os oc uv odes ce ameieees 
Borsa, spe Lodovico Oliviero 
Count: Cepramo,...2...a<cc0s Sele Gs Antonio Nicolich 
Countess: Sepratio- 565s! ise es Sate ns 0 ne 3 Alice d’Hermanoy 
ee ee ee ee Clara Shear 
tO ae ae EE eee ee tes Gildo Morelato 

Incidental Dances by Corps de Ballet 
EN a iat iki ais, <n tunlumst onl Giorgio Palacco 


Dusolina Giannini 


Tuesday Musical Club 

Dusolina Giannini, the dramatic soprano who will sing here 
at the Armory on March 4, was born in Philadelphia, received 
her entire musical education in America and first achieved 
fame in the country of her birth. It was not until two years 
ago when she made her London debut, that Giannini paid her 
first visit to the birthplace of her parents, Italy. When the 
committee in charge of musical activities at the “Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial produced the pageant “Italia” a few months ago, it 
selected Giannini to play the principal part in it. 

In September, 1925, Giannini made her debut in Hamburg, 
Germany, in “Aida,” and she scored the greatest success of 
any foreign artist since the war, receiving twenty-seven cur- 
tain calls. Later in Berlin she was accorded thirty-six cur- 
tain calls. That these curtain calls-were not a meaningless 
demonstration is attested by the fact that she has been en- 
gaged for the present season as guest artist with both the 
Berlin and Hamburg Opera Houses. 

When she sang at the University of Missouri, one of the 
professors at~that institution, Dr. Jay William Hudson, said 
of her, “I have heard it said that Giannini sings like an angel, 
but it is better than that. If I should ever hear an angel sing, 
I should consider it the highest praise I could give that angel 
to say, ‘You sing like Giannini.’”” _I have a faint suspicion 
that what the professor said was not P vriginal but it at any rate 
shows how quickly and how thoroughly Giannini makes ar- 
dent admirers. I count myself as one of them and I am sure 
that everyone who heard her here last season will be in the 
audience when she appears at the Armory for the second suc- 
cessive time. 


_ Onegin 
Onegin, who sang here February 7th for the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club’s course, is one artist: whom the press sheets haven't 
lied about. Possessed of a really great and beautiful voice 
the lady gave a most tasteful program in which there was no 


Members of the Altrusa Club gave a series of vocational 
talks at South High School on February 15. This was part 
of the “find yourself conference” which is put on by mem- 
bers of the girl’s club. Mrs. Jane Barnhardt, president of 
the Altrusa Club, was the first speaker. Groups were formed 
and each group was talked to by two speakers who spoke on 
different vocations to give different ideas of life professions. 
Tea was served later by the girl’s club. 
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trace of condescension to a certain musical level. On the con- 
trary the contralto’s selections were evidence enough of an 
intelligent personality and artistic conscientiousness in the 
choosing. The singer made a most impressive appearance and 
her Akron presentation was decidedly up to the standard of 
the club’s offerings. 


Mary Lewis 

Not since the days of Jenny Lind has there been a time in 
the history of the concert and operatic stage so prolific in 
personalities with much of the romantic and adventurous in 
their careers before the mantle of fame descended. We have 
heard Talley, Kansas City’s naive daughter. Naturally we 
had to hear the much-written-about Mary. It is good that 
Akron has had the opportunity to hear the two ladies who 
have received more newspaper space—and news too—in the 
last two years than all the. singers since Miram who sang 
and danced before the Lord. Akron gave Mary Lewis a fine re- 
ception. She has gone and “Now it can be told.” Her 
“Musette” from “La Boheme” was her best—vocally and dra- 
matically. Somewhat less than her best was her “Mozart,” 
and Miss Lewis’ rendition of “From the Land of the Skye 
Blue Water” left much to be desired. Nevertheless it is good 
that she was here. Mary Lewis will develop. Any girl who 
has fought and won her way up as she has done has a future, 
and one must admit a not ineonsiderable present. Akron liked 
Mary Lewis—in parts anyhow. 


rosch 

Damrosch was Damrosch, the same Damrosch who has con- 
tributed so much to the musical education of the American 
people, the same Damrosch who is paid a thousand dollars an 
hour on the radio, the same who made The Scarlet Letter 
into: an opera, the same who brags of his love for Liszt and 
Sainte Saens, who was the friend of Andrew Carnegie and 
who gave Mrs. Musson a chance at the concert. I was aware 
of the fact that Ruth Stein Musson had a very lovely voice 
but I was pleasingly surprised at how competently her voice 
competed with the symphony and how really beautiful and 
well trained it is. In no sense of the word was _ her per- 
formance home talent. The audience—myself included—was 
rather irritated by the fact that Damrosch would not give 
her an encore although one was certainly demanded strenu- 
ously enough. 


The Art Institute 
Indiana Artists 


During the month of Eghruary The Art Institute had, 
my opinion, the best and most interesting exhibition. since 
the Russian show of last year. .And this exhibit: was also 
better than any that have been in Cleveland lately. People 
do not realize that the on Art Institute very often has 
better exhibitions than the Cleveland Museum. The beautiful 
museum building in Cleveland makes all of their shows appear 
to better advantage. And that organization goes in for more 
theatrical publicity than our local institution. 


Daniel Garber, Wayman. Adams, and Victor Higgins were 
the Indiana artists represented. All three of these are in that 
austere class of America’s very best artists. Garber and 
Adams have the title, “N:A.” while Higgins can write, “A.N.A.” 
after his name—if that means anything to you. 


Of the work of the three artists represented, that of Victor 
Higgins appealed the most to my. personal aesthetic senses. 
Victor Higgins has a style and a technic decidedly individual- 
istic. He is impressed h the solidity of everything—even 
cloth when he paints it takes on a strength and a form that 
might, almost, be called ae Everything that he paints 
he formalizes—formalizes | them but by no means makes them 
academic or pedantic. His compositions are unusual. They 
are not so seemingly unorganized as Cezanne’s but they are 
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AKRON WILL HEAR FAMOUS OPERA STARS 


Left to right: Giacomo Rimini, 


Rosa Raisa, Chas. Hackett 


Left to right: Maria Kurenko, 
Richard Bonelli, Helene Samuels, 


solo dancer 


} 


LENSKA MISGEN 
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KEITH- 
ALBEE 
PALACE 


2 SHOWS WEEKLY 


SHOW STARTS SUNDAY 
AND THURSDAY 


THE VERY UTMOST 
IN AMUSEMENT 


Continuous Daily 1 to 11 P. M. 


KEITH-ALBEE 
VAUDEVILLE 


AND 


SELECTED FEATURE 
PHOTO PLAYS 


Popular Prices 


“Meet Your Friend in The 
PALACE ARCADE” 


MARGARET BIRD 
With Harder-Hall Players at the Grand 


somewhat similar in the intrinsic idea to that master’s compo- 
sitions and they appear to have happened casually although 
such is not the case. 

Higgins is evidently and eminently a colorist. His color is 
absolutely clean and refreshing. I have seen many winter 
landscapes and can truthfully say that I have never really liked 
any of them, perhaps I have an inherent antipathy to the 
season like most of us in this longitude. But Higgins had a 
winter landscape that was so great and so beautiful that I 
could not ignore it. It was a very large canvas and yet was 
very little depicted—a great expanse of snow, formalized 
group of trees in the background, and a little stream dividing 
the masses of snow into two triangles. The water was cold 
and clear and very enticing. One was inclined to dip one’s 
hands in the water to ascertain how it would feel and was 
only restrained by the distasteful physical truth that the water 
was only canvas. 

Perhaps the most famous of the artists represented is 
Wayman Adams. He had eight large paintings in the show. 
The one that most of the local connoisseurs—including Mr. 
Peat—like the best, showed a youngish man looking some- 
thing like Eugene O’Neil pouting over the wrongs of bar- 
barous Fate and slouching before a blue green wall upon 
which was tacked a tattered yellowed mellowed old print. 
Another pleasing one was of a.rather elderly gentleman hold- 
ing a silk hat. He was just so grand that he was foolish and 
funny. Adams is a cynic. He has no illusions about any- 
one—God probably included. If his portraits were not so fine, 
so technically excellent, and so beautiful he would be painting 
caricatures. 

And now I have used all my space for Higgins and Adams 
and have none left for Daniel Garber in spite of the fact that 
his work is not of a sort that can be slighted. 


Goodyear Theatre 
At the beginning of the season it seemed that we would 


have little theatrical fare of note but since the first of Janu- 
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ary we have been practically wallowing in good productions. 
We shall continue to do so for another month at least judg- 
ing from a glance at the menu. 


Coming 
March 11 and 12 (Mat. Sat.)—Love in a Mist 
March 16—The Butter and Egg Man 
Ben-Hur (return—no date settled) 


The B. & E. Man 

“The Butter and Egg Man” is by George F. Kauffman and 
Mare Connelly and the Butter and Egg Man is Gregory 
Kelly. The authorship partnership will be long remembered 
in the American theatre for it has given us “Dulcy,” “Merton 
of the Movies” (adaptation) and “Beggers on Horseback”— 
I have a faint suspicion that the last named was written by 
just one of the famous duo. Anyhow the two of them with 
the B. & E. Man on Broadway are in the same class as the 
celebrated gentleman who made the remark about the nation’s 
songs and the nation’s laws. 

For “Big Butter and Egg Man” is in the American language 
in capital letters. That should be enough to commend the 
play, one of the funniest comedies of recent years. The B. 
& E. Man, to tell the story in a paragraph, comes to New 
York with some money and the famous phrase, is inveigled 
into being the angel for a show, and almost loses his pile but 
the show turns out all right as a good little comedy should. 
Every New York critic said “Y€s”* regarding the play. Percy 
Hammond of the New York Tribune said “If you like smart, 
funny, sentimental, satirical comedies, here is a chance to en- 
joy yourself.” = 


“Love in A Mist” 

“Love in a Mist” here Friday and Saturday, March 11 and 
12, with the usual matinee on Saturday is described as one of 
the best light comedies to tour the provinces. Madge Ken- 
nedy and Sidney Blackmer are the principals. 

Miss Kennedy will be remembered by many local drama 
lovers as one of the most engaging young actresses of recent 
years to distinguish herself in farce roles. She has just the 
charm and the subtlety to appeal to an Akron audience. About 
Sidney Blackmer one need hardly say more than state that 
he is in the very front rank of the stage geniuses who have 
arrived. With Miss Kennedy and Mr. Blackmer doing the 
leads one may expect a finished performance. 


Ben Hur 

This great picture is coming back to Akron and those who 
were unable to get seats for the finest spectacle yet done in 
cinema will be granted a second chance. No picture to play 
here has had a better response than this fine movie of Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace’s story. This time make sure of your 
reservations. It may not return here again. 

Grand Theatre Stock 

The Harder-Hall Players, a group of versatile actors and 
actresses, especially selected for this Akron company, opened 
what looks like a highly promising engagement at the Grand 
Opera House February 7th. Their opening play, Mary Young’s 
recent New York success, “Dancing Mothers,” introduced the 
company as one of perhaps as high caliber as Akron has ever 
seen. The play was intelligently produced and gave splendid 
opportunities to Margaret Bird, a statuesque young woman 
who played the stellar role with poise and a splendid flair for 
emotion. James Coots, the company’s leading man, ingrati- 
ated himself at once, an impression he cemented firmly with 
his portrayal of the role of Peter Graham in “Simon Called 
Peter,” the second week’s bill. Irene Homer, leading woman, 
has apparently followed in Coots’ footsteps as to popularity, 
her “Julie” of the second week’s play proving her a finely 
tempered actress with a delightful sense of comedy and an 
undertone of real dramatic depth and color. Others in the 
company include Lorna Carroll, John Spacey, J. Raymond 
Northcut, Kenneth Richards, Ollie Minell, James Castilla and 
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Goodyear Theatre 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


March 11 - 12, 
MAT. SATURDAY 


Madge Kennedy 


AND 


Sidney Blackmer 


“LOVE IN A MIST” 


March 16 


“THE BUTTER and 
EGG MAN” 


Coming 
RETURN: ENGAGEMENT 


“BEN-HUR” 


The Harder-Hall Players 


a group of distinguished actors and 
actresses, presenting a repertory of 
New York successes, and catering 
to the intelligent, and discriminat- 
ing theatre goers of Akron and sur- 
rounding towns---at the 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
AKRON, OHIO 


Every Evening Matinees at 2:30 
at 8:30. Tuesdays, Wednes- 


Seats on sale two days and Saturday. 
weeks in advance. All seats reserved. 


Returning the Grand to its former position 
of dignity and import in the community. 


FIRST 
© MORTGAGE 
MONEY 


We have an unlimited amount of 
money to loan at 514% on improved 
property in Akron, Kenmore, Bar- 
berton and Cuyahoga Falls. 


The BANKERS Sinteetnusr COMPANY 


191 S. MAIN ST. THE BANKERS BLDG 


SUMMER TOURS. 
to EUROPE 


_ Representative of all steamship lines 
| Cruises and Tours 
Ask for descriptive literature and make reservations 


early. 
B. L. BENDER 


UNION TICKET OFFICE 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 — Members 


New York Stock Exchange Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange hicago Board of Trade 


206 OHIO BLDG. AKRON 
GEO. C. GROMAN, Res. Mgr. 
CHICAGO) AKRON NEW HAVEN 


Main 4928 
NEWPORT 


NEW YORK 


You Can Register the First of Each Month 
for Practical Business Training 
Day or Evening Classes Under Accredited Instructors 


ACTUAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Medford Building Phone Main 197 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATHS 


DR. KRUSE “ORIGINAL” 
SCIENTIFIC BODY MASSAGE—VIBRATION—OIL 
ALCOHOL TREATMENTS 
For Ladies and Men Results Guaranteed 


HOT SPRINGS OF AKRON 


LADY ATTENDANT 80 S. BROADWAY 


INTEREST 
On Deposit 3% 


MAIN 6586 


’o 


THE AKRON SAVINGS 


AND 


LOAN COMPANY 


156-165 South Main St. Corner of Bowery 
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Ralph Morehouse, the last named also the director and pro- 
ducer. 

Following “Simon Called Peter,” the third week’s play 
was “White Cargo,” with Carroll's laugh-riot, “Laff That Off,” 
as the fourth week’s bill. 

It would seem that the Grand, after deviating from the path 
of nice little theatres and the smiles of gentle censors for a 
time, has reformed, and come back a bit more earnest and 
sincere for the very fling it had taken. 

Akron has always been fine to its stock companies. We 
have had some real aggregations here. It is pleasant to 
record that the Harder-Hall players are up to the best stock 
traditions and that their vehicles are of high calibre, well 
chosen and well acted by people of real ability. 


Vaudeville Needs No Censor 


(From an editorial in the New York Sun Feb. 7, 1927). 

In all the discussion of cleaning. up the New York stage 
by censorship, by playwrights, by managers, by actors and 
by the police, objectionable dramas, foul revues and offensive 
musical shows are under indictment. Yet one most important 
department of theatricals is not mentioned. Nobody ever 
complains that the morals of vaudeville need rectification. 

Professor George Odell in his latest historical work on the 
American stage gives the opinion that vaudeville in its 
present estate had its origin in the back room of the saloon. 
Later the larger and more formal “garden” with entertainers 
on a stage came into being. The transition to the variety 
theater with a regular performance consisting of separate 
“turns,” to which was ultimately added an “afterpiece,” was 
readily accomplished. 

Naturally this form of diversion, new and without es- 
tablished principles or standards, might readily be indifferent 
to refinement. There were wine rooms and other features 
of those theaters which effectively forbade the attendance of 
respectable women and of children. So until variety grew 
up it was frequently a badly behaved little sister of the 
drama. 

But after B. F. Keith and E. F. Albee appeared on the 
scene of variety enterprise the aspect of this form of en- 
tertainment changed. Mr. Keith determined that it should 
be without contaminating elements. Grossness of all kinds 
had to go. Songs, jokes, dances that were not up to a high 
standard of propriety were forbidden to the programs. Af- 
ter Mr. Keith died Mr. Albee continued the work. Ceaseless 
vigilance has made and preserved the vaudeville entertain- 
ments of his company free from offense. There has been 
no censor from beyond the company’s headquarters. Such 
an Official is not needed. 

Preliminary rehearsals are held to permit careful examina- 
tion of each act. Mr. Albee’s standards are known to all. 
Songs in bad taste, though they may have become popular, 
are forbidden over the whole circuit. Meddling politicians, 
self-appointed reformers and professional doers of good find 
no opportunity in vaudeville. 
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New Arrivals— 
Airy as Spring 
Blossoms 


The footwear mode of 
spring is airy—-and color- 
ful. The pastel tones in 
shoes reflect the soft 
shades of many spring- 
time flowers. 


And then, if you please, 
ack due recognition, for 


it too is an important spring shoe color, 


particularly in th 


Over 100 Styles - 


THE M. T 


Howard 


You ll 
than enjoy it! 


e formal mode. 


— Prited at $5 to 10.00 


. CUTTER CO. 


and Market Sts. 


more 


It Is Time To Think 


of your requirements in 


WALL PAPER 


This year we have the largest and 
finest assortment in our history at 
prices to interest you. 

The year’s stock of papers is or- 
dered in the Fall and it is often im- 
possible to get a second lot of a 
pattern. 


To be assured of what you want 
make your selection now. 


Main Main 
1116 OP weo 1116 
QUALITY 


73 E. Mili Street 


Opposite the Masonic Temple 


NO OTHER 
BUTTER 
JUST 

AS GOOD 
AS 


PY rhe Fat of rhe LIT 
frorr 
THe Pear Of We COWL 


BUTTER 
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MADE IN AKRON 
FRESH DAILY 


The Little Jordan Tomboy 


EOPLE cannot be satisfied with simply a cheap, 
little car—built only to a price. 

Those who rise from the cheap to the good, learn, of course, 
what real quality means in mental satisfaction. 

Jordan has defied manufacturers’ tradition by putting real 
quality into a small car. 

Those who could always afford the most expensive for the 
sake of luxury, can now enjoy luxury with convenience and 
economy. 

THE RICHARD W. BROUSE CO. 


West Market at Aqueduct and North Sts. 
Main 1595 


JORDAN 


